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CLAKENCE  HEATH   MILLER:     AN  APPRECIATIOjS^ 

BY  FRAXZ   VISET,   LL.  B.,  OF  AUSTIN 

H  is  meet  that  in  the  rapid  whirl  of  life  we  should  pause  and 
commit  to  tahlets  more  lastinjj  than  treacherous  memory  our  appre- 
ciation of  Clarence  Heatli  ^lillor,  whose  character,  pursuits,  and 
attainments  placed  him  above  tlie  many,  and  whose  life,  cut  short 
in  its  prime,  is  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  the  rising  generation. 

Of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  family  liad  long  been  prominent,  socially 
and  in  business;  in  A'irginia,  where  Clarence  Heath  Miller  was  born 
in  Lynchburg,  on  March  10,  1860. 

Under  tlie  guidance  of  his  mother,  a  refined  lady  of  the  old 
school,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  at  Randolph  Macon  College.  He  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  which  venerable  institution  of 
learning,  after  a  four  years  course,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  in  18SI.  Extensive  travels  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  perfected 
this  thorough  preparation  for  life.  But,  unlike  many,  he  never 
ceased  to  add  to  his  store  of  information  and  knowledge,  even  in 
his  busy  subsequent  professional  career.  Hugged,  uncompromising 
honesty,  a  stern,  never  frivolous  conception  of  life's  duty  to  self 
and  others,  were  the  heritance  from  his  Scotch  forbears;  refine- 
ment, gentleness,  courteous  and  attractive  manners,  were  the  spe- 
cial gifts  to  him  from  his  mother  and  the  State  of  his  birth.  His 
education  was  broad  and  thorough,  his  heart  and  mind  untarnished. 
Thus  e(iuij)ped,  and  attracted  by  the  promise  held  out  by  the  Lone 
Star  State  over  the  other  States  and  countries  he  had  seen,  he 
made  Texas  the  State  of  his  ado])tion.  where  lie  purposed  to  make 
the  law  lii>  life's  profession. 

Tn  |)iirsuance  thereof,  nnd  preparatory  for  his  vocation,  he  en- 
tered the  Law  Dei)artmonl   of  (he  University  of  Texas.     After  a 
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two  years  course,  he  received,  in  188(5.  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law.  During  liis  student  days  he  a})i)lied  himself  with  distin- 
guished success  to  the  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  for  the  lawyer, 
not  omitting,  however,  his  further  literary  pursuits.  Particularly, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  his  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  appreciated  l)y  his  fellows  to  the  extent  of  awarding 
to  him  the  coveted  prize  of  Final  Orator  of  the  Athenaeum  Society. 
During  the  two  years  as  student  in  the  University  were  forged 
ties  of  enthusiastic  friendship  between  liim  and  Ids  fellow  students, 
and  between  him  and  his  Alma  Mater;  and  these  ties  grew  only 
stronger  as  time  passed. 

Mr.  Miller  commenced  his  legal  career  in  Xew  Braunfels,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Guinn,  now  of  San  Antonio;  but 
the  field  there  being  narrow,  lie  soon  removed  to  Austin,  where  in 
1887  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow  graduate,  Mr.  Franz 
Fiset,  which  lasted  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Miller  entered  the  Law 
Department  of  the  T'niversity,  as  its  Dean,  in  1904.  The  firm  was 
not  spared  the  early  struggle  which  is  the  lot  of  most  young  law- 
yers. No  treasure  of  gold  was  laid  hy ;  in  fact,  the  persistently  ac- 
cruing lioard  liills  absorbed  all  earnings.  Yet  Mr.  Miller,  stead- 
fast to  his  ideals,  and  living  up  to  his  motto,  "Per  aspera  ad  astra," 
accumulated  during  those  dark  days  golden  treasure  for  the  future 
in  intelligent,  close  study  of  law.  Finally  the  dawn  l)roke.  Shall 
tiie  City  Cemetery  be  extended  ?  was  the  question  the  affirmative  of 
which  in  an  injunction  proceeding  was  entrusted  to  the  young  firm 
by  the  partiality  of  their  first  real  client.  I'itted  against  sentiment 
and  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  city,  they  nevertheless  prevailed 
in  their  contention,  and  now  Mr.  Miller  rests  from  this  and  the 
succeeding  legal  battles  of  his  life  in  the  spot  which  through  him 
was  dedicated  to  tlie  dead. 

About  tlie  same  time  otlier  friends  showed  their  ever-to-be-re- 
membered good  will,  and  the  I'esult  was  that  Mi'.  Miller  was  ena- 
bled to  entei-  the  legal  battle  arena  here  and  in  ntlicr  ])arts  of  the 
State,  and  to  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  at  the  bar.  He  was  well  equipped  by  eai'ly  training  and 
constant  study.  The  court-room  was  particularly  congenial  to  him. 
With  urbane  manner,  quiet  and  dignified  demeanor,  but  with  firm 
persistence,  and  never-failing  carefulness  of  all  law  ])oints,  he  car- 
ried even  the  unwilling  witness,  as  a  friend.  thrDUgh  the  examina- 
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tioii,  ingratiated  hinist'll"  with  eourl,  jury,  and  all  interested  parties, 
and  then  met  in  argument  i)et'ore  the  court  and  jury  with  logical 
thought  and  elotiuent  tongue  in  always  suave  hut  pertinacious  man- 
ner, and  thus  he  accomplished  his  desired  results,  gained  many  a 
signal  victory,  and  made  friends  on  all  sides.  At  the  time  he  re- 
tired from  the  forum  and  connected  himself  with  the  University, 
he  was  accorded  hy  the  Austin  Bar, — and  no  memher  faltered, — 
the  ])roud  distinction  (if  one  of  its  leaders  as  trial  lawyer,  and  his 
standing  as  such  went  with  approval  over  this  and  other  sections 
of  the  State.  Nor  was  he  less  accomplished  in  presenting  cases  and 
developing  and  maintaining  them  on  the  records  after  trial  to  the 
higher  courts.  Many  are  the  decisions  which  as  a  result  of  his 
masterly  etTorts  are  reported  in  the  State  and  Federal  Keports. 

In  preparing  his  cases  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  thorough 
training  and  education,  and  he  acquired  the  somewhat  rare  faculty 
of  abstracting  his  mind  from  all  other  subjects  saving  the  one 
under  consideration,  and  analysing  it  to  the  last  element.  Then, 
with  undefiled  mind  and  inexorable  logic,  he  built  up  his  proposi- 
tion, and  finally  fortified  it  by  closely  differentiating  acumen,  with 
the  precedents  as  laid  down  by  the  courts.  These  methods,  with 
other  traits  already  alluded  to,  were  the  reasons  for  his  success. 

The  court-room  was  Mr.  Miller's  life;  yet  in  1904:  he  disassoci- 
ated liimself  from  it,  and  accepted  the  tender  to  him  of  the  honor- 
able j)osition  of  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Texas.  This  step  was  natural,  how- 
ever. Distinctly  a  student,  an  ardent  advocate  of  higher  education, 
and  thoroughly  always  imbued  with  the  great  importance  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  on  civilization,  fond  of  his  own  Alma  Mater, 
its  advance  and  potentiality,  his  connection  with  which  had  always 
been  the  closest,  he  felt  that  a  greater  sphere  of  direct  usefulness 
was  thus  opened  to  him. 

He  entered  on  his  new  duties  witli  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and, 
aided  by  literary  and  legal  accomplishments,  ripe  judgment,  and 
lovable  attributes,  he  soon  establislied  himself  as  a  teacher  of  abil- 
ity, beloved  by  those  under  his  guidance.  All  the  while  he  studied 
closely  the  problems  of  the  advancement  of  his  Department,  ac- 
(juainted  himself  witli  methods  and  ideas  of  other  great  law  univer- 
sities, made  his  own  Department  a  member  (the  second  one  of  the 
South)   of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  intro- 
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duced  approved  methods  in  regard  to  studies  and  scliedules.  His 
activity  placed  tiie  stamp  of  Iiis  personality  on  his  Department, 
and  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  factor  in  its  upbuilding,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  good  he  worked  on  those  who  were  students  under  him. 

With  the  beginning  of  1908,  having  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
University,  Mr.  Miller  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  His 
further  success  was  assured.  But,  during  the  same  year,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  an  insidious  illness  seized  him,  and  inscrutable 
Providence  claimed  him  in  death  on  Xovember  28,  1908,  his  widow, 
nee  Annie  McClendon,  of  Laredo,  and  two  children  surviving. 

What  might  have  been  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Miller  if  the 
three  score  years  and  ten  of  the  Bible  had  been  allotted  to  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  his  mental  faculties? 

The  past  gives  promise  of  the  future.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  he  excelled  where  he  tried.  His  efforts  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  strove  to  upbuild  it. 
He  contributed  to  this  by  his  membership  in  the  State  and  ?^a- 
tional  Bar  Associations  as  a  constant,  active  worker  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  his  bretln'en.  Careful  scrutiny  of  the  mode  of 
Texas  legal  procedure  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  for  radical 
changes,  and  he  presented  at  the  Bar  Association  his  views  with 
force  and  eloquence.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was,  the  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Eeform  of  our  System  of  Civil  Procedure. 
TTis  work  was  unfinished. 

Mr.  Miller  never  was  a  politician;  but  he  was  a  true  citizen  of 
Texas  and  Austin,  ever  anxious  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  deliberate  views,  were  striving  for  the  State  and 
city's-  welfare.  The  duties  of  a  citizen  were  as  sacred  to  him  as 
those  he  owed  his  clients,  and  not  only  as  City  Attorney,  but  also 
as  private  citizen,  he  cheerfully  gave  the  best  of  his  judgment  and 
his  time  to  the  proper  solution  of  the  questions  that  confronted  the 
com  III  unity.  Xor  did  he  ever  fail  his  friends,  his  fraternity,  the 
Beta  'i'lieta  Pi.  nor  tlie  other  associations  and  clubs  with  whom  he 
alTiliatcd.  Last,  not  least,  he  was,  through  life,  an  unostentatious 
but  staunch  Christian,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

We  know  not  what  longer  life  miglit  have  resulted  in.  We  do 
know  that  we  have  lost  a  man.  jurist,  teacher,  and  citizen  filling 
the  measure  of  each. 
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LLAJiKM  !•:  llKATIi  MlLLKi;:     EULOGY  AT  THE  GRAVE 

BY   THE   HON.    T.    W.   GREGORY,   LL.   B.,   OF   AUSTIN 

I  am  here  cliarged  Ijv  tlic  Bar  Association  of  Austin  with  the 
lierfonnance  of  a  niehniclioly  duty,  the  duty  of  saying  a  few  words 
before  hiying  upon  tliis  mound  the  simple  wreath  which  the  Asso- 
ciation always  ]dacos  \\\Hn\  the  graves  of  its  departed  members. 
Another  of  our  nunil)i'i-  has  dropped  from  the  ranks  and  joined 
that  lengthening  line  which  never  ends. 

1  knew  this  man  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  shifting  scenes  of 
life;  twenty-four  years  ago  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  front  of 
the  desk  of  that  great  and  good  man.  Judge  Robert  S.  Gould,  who 
introduced  us — two  young  soldiers  of  fortune  pitching  our  tents 
in  a  new  world  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  land  and  stranger  faces. 

Since  then  I  have  known  him  as  class-mate,  room-mate,  and  boon 
companion ;  I  have  known  him,  as  you  have,  as  an  uncorruptible 
official,  a  stainless  citizen,  a  brilliant  lawyer  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  State  and  iSTational  Bar  Associations,  as  the  head  of  the  Law 
Department  of  a  great  University,  as  a  model  husband  and  father, 
and  with  it  all  displaying  a  gentleness  equaled  only  by  his  match- 
less courage,  a  modesty  equaled  only  by  his  pure  ambitions. 

He  stood  in  the  forefront  of  all  contests  for  the  right,  he  rever- 
enced the  law  as  the  embodiment  of  justice,  he  loved  and  labored 
for  his  fellowman. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Macaulay  in  reference  to  the  elder 
Pitt,  among  all  the  brilliant  lawyers  who  have  been  the  ornaments 
of  the  Bar  of  Texas  and  among  the  great  men  whose  bodies  lie 
near  his,  scarce  one  has  left  a  more  splendid  and  none  a  more 
stainless  name.  I  can  say  of  him  what  I  could  truthfully  say  of 
not  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God." 

The  precept  and  example  of  such  a  nuin  does  not  die  with  him; 
it  lives  to  make  tlic  world  better. 

In  this  sacred  presence  I  feel  that  Clarence  H.  Miller  stands 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  hereafter  and  bids  us  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  has  fought  the  good  fight,  he  lias  finished  his  course,  ho  has 
kept  the  faith. 


30 V  TJic  I'liivcrsili/  Picconl 


EDUCATION  IX  TEXAS* 

BY    SIDNEY   EDWARD    MEZES,   PH.    D.,    PRESIDENT    AND    PROFESSOR    OF 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  history  of  education  in  Texas  is  largely  a  comment  on  en- 
dowments. I  do  not  know  Jiow  many  of  you  are  personally  familiar 
witli  endowments;  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  that  good  fortune. 
Prchably  very  few  individuals,  if  any,  and  very  few  institutions 
would  refuse  endowments  if  they  should  be  offered  them.  They 
are  supposed  to  he  good  things  to  have  within  comfortable  reach. 

And  yet  it  does  not  take  much  reflection  to  show  that  endow- 
ments arc  not  unmixed  blessings.  I  know  an  individual  case  in 
point.  A  man  I  knew  well,  a  Southerner  from  Virginia,  moved 
to  Chicago,  something  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  there  formed  an 
alliance  with  a  stock  yard  family.  He  became  handsomely  en- 
dowed thoi'chy  and  retired  fr(Mii  business.  He  has  a  beautiful  home, 
a  chai'iiiiiig  rainily,  and  a  lavish  income.  He  assures  me  that  he 
earned  every  cent  of  his  large  endowment.  And  others  who  have 
become  endowed  via  the  matrimonial  route  have  been  known  to 
nud<e  similar  assertions. 

It  is  generally  known  tli;d  the  State  of  Texas  has  large  endow- 
ments for  educational  pui'poses — at  least  for  higher  education  and 
for  lower  education.  W  hni  this  endowment  amounts  to  is  not  so 
accurately  known,  noi-  are  all  people  advised  of  the  pranks  the 
human  imagination  has  played  with  endowments. 

Eirst,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  'I' he  permanent  school  fund 
of  Texas  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  I'nion.  It 
reaches  the  magnificent  proportions  of  $58, 000, 000.  This  includes 
the  value  of  bonds  and  of  land.  The  income  from  this  splendid 
State  fund  for  the  supjjort  of  the  ])ub]ic  free  schools  amounted  in 
1!)04  to  $1,800,000  in  I'ound  numbers.  In  the  amount  of  money 
the  State,  as  distinguished  from  counties  and  other  subdivisions 
of  the  State  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  public  free  schools, 
Texas  is  second  among  the  States  of  the  T'nion. 

*A  response  to  a  toast  at  ilic  iliinicr  oivi'n  in  honor  of  Prosidont  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  at  San  Antonio  on   February  28,   19Q9. 
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. Villi  the  fii(|(i\viiiciit  IiiikI  cniitciiiplated  for  lii<(Iic'r  education  was 
(.'(lually  imI)l)si^^^  I  will  not  <ji:o  over  llic  early  history  in  this 
matter  I'urllur  than  to  say  that  the  J{epuhlic  of  Texas  sot  aside  in 
l.s;5!t  fifty  lea<,aies  of  land  for  the  Tniversity  of  Texas.  This  land, 
situateil  in  the  rieiiest  agrieuitural  section  cf  the  State,  wouhl  have 
been  a  magnificent  endowment  for  the  Tniversity  of  Texas.  Jiiit 
the  exigencies  of  tiie  ('i\il  War  led  to  its  diversion  from  its  original 
purpose.  At  present  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Texas 
is  al)out  •^,000,000  acres  of  western  lands  and  bonds  whose  present 
par  value  is  about  .$()0(),0(in.  Thus,  considering  the  public  free 
schools  and  the  University  together,  it  easily  appears  that  no 
one  of  the  United  States  has  as  s|)liiiili(l  an  endowment  for  educa- 
tional purposes  as  Texas.  We  staited  out  with  the  intention  of 
having  an  educational  system  unsurpassed  by  any  other,  and  we 
backed  that  intention  with  the  means  for  carrying  ii  out.  The 
fathers  of  the  I\epu])lic  and  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  State  were  de- 
termined that  the  educational  facilities  furnished  their  children 
should  be  second  to  none. 

But,  alas,  "the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  nan  aft  gang  aglee." 
The  results  fall  somewhat  short  of  early  expectations. 

First,  look  at  the  achievement  so  far  as  the  public  free  schools 
are  concerned. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  in  present  expenditure  for  each 
child  of  scholastic  age  within  its  borders,  Texas  is  thirty-fifth  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  In  expenditure  on  each  child  attending 
the  public  free  schools,  Texas  is  also  thirty-fii'th.  In  length  of 
school  term  Texas  is  thirty-ninth.  In  the  percentage  of  the  chil- 
dren of  scholastic  age  who  attend  school — a  good  nu^asure  of  the 
efficiency  of  schools — Texas  is  forty-se<-ond. 

That  is  the  tale  of  the  figures  up  to  I'.)()l.  It  prol)ai)ly  docs 
Texas  some  injustice,  as  our  schools  arc  decidedly  efficient  con- 
sidering the  money  that  is  spent  upon  them.  But  even  with  this 
allowance  there  is  an  apjjreciable  gap  between  the  opportunities 
early  ])rovide(l  ami   the  latter  achievements. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  tale  of  the  figures  so  far  as  the  T'^niver- 
sity  is  concerned,  including  in  its  consideration  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  First,  let  us  take  legislative  appropria- 
tions and  considi  r  tlie  year  1907-08.  which  is  the  latest  for  which 
figures   can    ))(»   secured.     The   total    amount   api>ropriated    bv    the 
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Legislature  of  Texas  in  that  year  was  $177,000  for  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  $155,000  for  the  main  University  and 
the  Medical  Department,  in  all,  $332,000.  For  comparison  I  pro- 
cured similar  figures  for  fifteen  otlier  States,  and  found  that  in 
amount  appropriated  Texas  was  thirteenth  on  the  list.  Just  be- 
low us  stands  the  scarcely  ])()rn  State  of  Oklalioma  with  an 
appropriation  of  $330,()()()  to  our  $332,000.  The  other  two  below 
us  are  Virginia  and  Xoilh  Carolina,  very  small  States,  which 
appropriated  over  $200,000.  x-Vmong  those  above  us  may  be  men- 
tioned Colorado^  a  young  State;  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  small 
States  whose  wealth  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Yes,  "Bleed- 
ing Kansas,"  as  William  Allen  Wliite  calls  her,  appropriated  for 
liigher  education  twice  as  much  in  1007-08  as  did  Texas— $G38,000 
to  our  $332,000.  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton each  appropriated  more  tlian  three  times  as  much  as  Texas, 
over  $1,000,000,  and  Washington  is  practically  an  iiifant  in  arms, 
though  a  decidedly  lustv  and  promising  infant. 

The  situation  may  he  made  plainer  by  the  statement  that  there 
lias  been  appropriated  for  the  Main  University  of  Texas  since  its 
establishment,  twenty-five  years  ago,  $1,196,000,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  that  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Washington  each  ap- 
j)ropriated  for  the  single  year  1007-OS. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  aj^propriation,  practically  all  State 
colleges  and  universities  lia\c  incomes  from  permanent  endowment, 
from  fees  and  from  similar  sources.  The  income  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  under  this  head  amounted  in  1907-08 
to  $87,000.  The  income  of  the  University  of  Texas  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Medical  Department,  amounted  to  $153,000,  making 
the  total  iiu-ome  from  endowment  for  State  institutions  $240,000 
in  round  nund)ei's.  This  makes  Texas  tenth  in  income  from  en- 
dowment among  the  sixteen  States  mentioned,  among  those  above 
being  Colorado,  $248,000;  Indiana,  $254,000;  Virginia,  $463,000; 
Iowa,  $336,000;   Minnesota,   $395,000;   California,   $1,285,000. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  incomes  indicated  can  not  furnish 
first-class  schools,  and  also  ])rovide  facilities  for  all  who  should 
have  them. 

Plainly  the  ])resent  ])rovision  for  education  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  early  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  Texas.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Texas  Independence,  it  is  truly  stated  as  an  a:iiom  in  political 
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science  "thai  unless  a  i»eoj)k'  is  educated  ami  ciilij^liteiKMl.  it  is  idle 
to  expect  tlie  continuance  of  civil  lil)crty  or  tlic  capacity  lor  scll- 
governnient."  How  is  it  ])ossil)le  tiiat  a  community  that  made  so 
exceiitionally  hrilliant  a  start  sliould  now  \)v  lioin  tliirty-fifth  to 
fortieth  in  the  efficiency  of  its  pul)lic  free  schools,  and  from  tenth 
to  thirteenth  in  the  matter  of  supi)ort  of  higher  education  among 
sixteen  Stales,  most  of  them  inferior  in  wealth  and  age,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  inferior  in  population? 

1  believe  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  endowment  funds 
that  were  early  set  aside  for  educational  purposes,  or  rather  in 
these  funds  plus  one  other  important,  but  often  neglected  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  namely :  the  human  imagination.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean. 

r  remember  hearing  an  address, — in  18!)?  1  believe  it  was,  and  in 
Faneiiii  Ilall,  Boston,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, — by  the  then  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  variously  known  as  the 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Keed,  as  Tom  Reed,  and  as  Czar  Reed.  He 
was  talking  about  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
then  prominent  in  public  discussion.  He  was  standing  in  his  usual 
position  with  his  feet  far  apart,  a  generous  portion  of  his  avoirdu- 
])ois  Lu  front  of  his  center  of  gravity,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
Maine  fashion,  he  was  sending  forth  a  steady  stream  of  caustic 
words,  mainly  through  his  nose.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the 
human  imagination  and  its  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men,  he 
said : 

"A  tiger  in  broad  daylight,  in  a  cage  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
is  only  a  tiger.  lint  a  tiger  at  midnight  prowling  in  the  jungles 
near  the  lowly  campfire  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  is  a  tiger  plus  the 
human  imagination."' 

The  present  scanty  suj)port  of  education  in  Texas  is  due  to  our 
large  initial  endowment  and  its  .steady  increase,  not  in  the  money 
market  of  the  world,  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  ]H'oj)le  of  tho 
State. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  comfortable  thought  of  an  adecpiate  endow- 
ment has  lulled  the  peo])le  of  Texas  to  sleep.  They  feel  that  the 
education  of  their  eiiildren  is  secure.  Their  minds  do  not  carry 
the  burden  of  care  for  educational  maintenance  and  development. 
The  "fathers"  iiave  jirovichnl  for  that.  This  habit  of  dependence 
upon  others  in  matters  of  vital  imi)0ii;  is  easy  to  get  into  and  hard 
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to  get  out  of.  Texas  has  been  all  hut  pauperized  educationally  for 
two  generations.  So  little  lias  l)een  contributed  by  the  average  tax- 
payer that  he  is  in  (hinger  of  thinking  that  education  is  no  finan- 
cial concern  of  his;  that  it  is  something  that  falls  like  the  gentle 
dew  from  heaven  u])on  his  cliildren. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  people  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
people  more  interested  in  education  and  more  determined  at  bottom 
that  its  children  shall  have  the  best  possible  facilities.  But  the 
State  is  big,  and  it  is  widely  scattered,  and  the  people  do  not  know 
the  facts.  They  have  been  allowed  to  suppose  that  things  were 
well  in  this  direction,  and  then — their  imagination  has  been  at 
\voi-k. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people.  The  fault  rather  lies 
with  us,  into  whose  hands  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
have  been  placed.  We  long  allowed  imaginings  to  take  the  place 
of  fact,  aiul  did  not  curb  them.  AVe  allowed  the  people  to  lull 
themselves  into  a  fancied  and  false  security.  We  failed  to  tell 
them  the  truth  because  the  truth  might  be  unwelcome.  We  were 
unjust  to  them  in  supposing  they  would  rather  have  their  chil- 
dren deprived  of  the  training  that  is  their  due  than  to  have  a  few 
unpleasant  truths  to  disturb  their  peace. 

AVhen  the  ])eople  know  the  facts  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
The  ])eople  of  Texas  arc  in  essence  frontiersmen  today.  Their 
fathci-s  left  places  of  ease,  places  where  the  larger  tasks  of  civiliza- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  and  came  to  flic  l)ordcr  wliere  most 
was  yet  to  be  done.  The  stocks  from  which  they  came  are  adven- 
tui-ous  stocks.  They  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  build  up. 
The  challenge  of  o])i)ortunity  it  is  not  their  habit  to  decline.  From 
the  vei-y  extremity  of  our  surpassing  will  come  our  salvation.  A 
few  years  ago  wo  were  with  Missouri  and  Indiana  educationally ; 
now  they  are  ahead  of  us,  and  we  are  with  Arkansas  and  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  already  Oklahoma  has  caught  uj)  in  education,  and 
Kansas — save  the  mark — is  doing  twice  as  much  as  we  are,  and 
Washington  three  times  as  well.  Does  any  one  here  believe  that 
the  people;  of  Texas  are  willing  to  have  this  state  of  things  con- 
tiinie?     The  question  answers  itself. 

We  do  not  have  to  depend  on  general  considerations.  There  are 
already  facts  of  significance  to  which  we  can  point.  The  last  two 
years  have  seen  noteworthv  advances  in  educational  directions.    The 
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great  disail vantage  of  nei»otisin  has  been  banished  from  the  schools 
of  the  State.  More  ade<juate  supervision  lias  been  provided.  A' 
constitutional  amendment  making  possible  an  increase  of  local 
supi)ort  for  the  schools  has  been  approved  1)V  the  people.  And  the 
availalde  school  fund  has  been  more  tlian  doubled,  $"2,000,000  per 
year  having  been  added  to  it  l)y  the  tax  laws  passed  by  the  Thir- 
tieth Legislature. 

First  on  the  list  of  those  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  these  im- 
portant educational  advances  stands  the  name  of  Governor  Camp- 
bell, and  the  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Legislature  share  credit  with 
him.  And  witli  these  should  be  placed  the  name  of  our  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Hon.  \l.  W.  Cousins.  The 
Conference  for  Education  in  Texas  has  done  yeoman  service.  And 
the  professors  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  a  number  of  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  superintendents  of  schools,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  have  been  active  and  efficient  workers. 

And  what  will  this  Legislature  do  for  higher  education?  This, 
gentlemen,  is  indeed  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  ways  of  Legislatures  are  past  finding  out.  We  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  the  record  of  the  Thirty-first  Legislature  in 
•this  and  other  respects  after  it  has  adjourned.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  fair  and  liberal  in  its  support  of  higher  education,  as  it  sees 
fairness  and  liberality,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  very 
urgent  needs,  and  the  great  possible  services  of  higher  institutions, 
are  too  plain  not  to  be  appreciated  by  a  capable  and  well-inten- 
tioned body  of  men.  "Whether  adequate  su])port  will  Ik-  credited  to 
this  Legislature  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  support  will  come 
soon,  and  that  when  it  begins  to  come,  it  will  come  abundantly. 

And  so  I  say  the  situation  is  full  of  hope.  The  immediate  future 
will  see  a  rapid  advance  along  educational  lines,  and  before  many 
years  Texas  will  catch  up  with  and  surpass  States  now  ahead  of  her. 

I  believe  it  was  Governor  Hogg  who  spoke  of  three  periods  in  the 
railroad  activity  of  the  State;  tiie  free  period,  the  fraud  period,  and 
the  fair  period.  So  far,  we  have  lived  through  two  periods  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  State:  the  lavi.sh  period  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  lean  period  of  the  present  generation.  We  are  about  to 
enter  the  liberal  period,  when  the  school  system  fnmi  top  to  bottom 
will  receive  everything  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  efficient. 

Many  of  yoii  know,  all   of  you  know  of  Captain  Bill   ^fcDon- 
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aid,  Texas  Eanger,  and  a  really  great  frontier  reformer.  His  hand 
■  has  alwa3'S  been  against  lawlessness,  and  he  has  imposed  law,  order, 
'and  civilization  for  a  score  of  years  upon  men  as  desperate  as  have 
lived  in  any  community.  Asked  how  it  is  that  he  was  able  to  dom- 
inate men  who  themselves  had  dominated  whole  communities  to 
their  great  injury,  his  reply  was :  "No  man  in  the  wrong  can  stand 
up  against  a  fellow  that's  in  the  right  and  keeps  on  acomin'." 
That  is  a  motto  of  universal  application.  The  champions  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  Texas  are  in  the  right.  They  speak  for 
the  million  of  school  children  in  the  State,  and  they  have  against 
them  only  the  forces  of  misinformation  and  ignorance.  We  who 
believe  in  education,  being  in  the  right,  are  going  to  be  entirely 
good-natured,  and  are  not  going  to  expect  the  impossible,  but,  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  going  "to  keep  on  acomin'.  " 
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T HI-:  l: M \  1-: i \ s j t y  ex tp]N'S1  u n  movement* 

BY     IIAHKY     YANDKI.L    IJENEDIC'I'.     I'll.     I).,     PROFESSOR    OF    APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS   AND   DIRECTOR    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Like  all  matters  of  a  social  character,  the  University  Extension 
Movement  is  so  complex  that  it  imist  l)e  treated,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  under  several  headings. 

Instruction  by  Mail. — To  understand  or  appreciate  a  social 
movement  or  institution  it  is  usually  necessary  to  look  a  little 
into  its  history.  Further,  the  institution  or  movement  acquires 
dignity  in  the  minds  of  some  almost  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity. 
For  this  reason  the  advocates  of  instruction  by  mail,  or  corre- 
spondence work,  should  claim  Cicero  as  an  early  and  illustrious 
exiwnent  of  this  method  of  teaching.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
Quintus  and  to  his  son  Marcus  are  splendid  examples  of  this 
method.  From  Cicero's  De  Officiis  to  the  extremely  modern  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-Made  Man  to  His  Son  literature  abounds  in  similar 
treatises.  In  fact,  two  series  of  letters,  one  by  Moritz  in  Ger- 
many and  one  by  Cobbett  in  England,  written  to  individuals  but 
later  published  successfully  in  book  form,  suggested,  in  1856,  to 
Charles  Toussaint  and  Gustav  Langenscheidt,  teachers  of  modern 
languages  at  Berlin,  the  ''Toussaint-Langenscheidt  Method"  of 
teaciiing  by  correspondence.  This  method  met  with  great  success, 
extending  over  many  years.  This  Berlin  experiment  was  prob- 
ably the  first  of  the  strictly  correspondence  schools  conducted  by 
trained  teachers  and  giving  instruction  in  specific  subjects  by  mail 
to  pupils  engaged  in  real  study. 

Although  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  pirate  this  Ger- 
man metliod  in  tlie  United  States  in  ISIi."),  wiierc  correspondence 
work  was  then  unknown,  the  method  .seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  development  of  instruction  hy  mail  in  .\merica.  'i'o  the 
Methodist  Chautauqua  Camj)  Meeting  Association,  which  l)ecame 
later  the  undenominational  Chautauqua  Assembly,  we  owe  the 
real  Ix'srinninir  of  corrospiindciicc  insti'iiction  in  this  conntrv.     This 

•An  acldres.s  dolivcrod  iK'forc  the  North  Texas  Teacliers'  Association  at 
Dallas  on   November  20,   1900. 
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beerinninff  was  due  to  tlie  verv  natural  desire  of  manv  who  studied 
at  the  Chautauqua  in  summer  to  continue  their  study  at  home  dur- 
ing the  winter.  A  good  deal  of  informal  correspondence  between 
instructors  and  students  thus  arising,  the  first  attempt  to  give 
formal  work  liv  correspondence  was  made  in  1879.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  interest  of  most  of  the  students  was  not  intense 
enough  to  lead  to  prolonged  study  and  that  the  remuneration  of 
tlie  instructors,  financially  or  otherwise,  was  entirely  insufficient, 
til  is  first  attempt  resulted  in  failure,  "^riie  interest  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  students  waned  rapidly,  the  correspondence  became 
irreguhir  and  soon  ceased.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1881, 
l)ut  again  resulted  in  failure  for  the  reasons  just  stated.  A  third 
attempt,  to  teach  modern  languages,  Avas  made  successfully  in 
1882.  In  this  attempt  the  fees  were  made  large  enough  to  secure 
a  reasonable  degree  of  seriousness  on  the  part  of  those  registering 
for  the  correspondence  work,  and  the  organization  of  the  work 
was  perfected  in  various  Avays.  A  set  of  correspondence  courses  in 
theology  was  soon  added.  All  of  this  correspondence  work  was 
very  loosely  connected  with  the  main  Chautauqua  Assembly,  be- 
ing Ncry  largely  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between  in- 
siructors  and  pupils.  In  i\rarch,  1SS3,  the  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity was  established  with  ten  persons  in  its  faculty.  Before  tw^o 
years  the  faculty  had  l)e(m  increased  and  the  number  of  pupils 
reached' 300.  The  registration  remained  at  about  this  figure  for 
fifteen  years,  until  the  University  was  discontinued  in  1900. 
Twenty-two  courses  were  rec[uired  for  a  degree,  the  fee  for  each 
course  was  $10,  (he  work  was  always  conducted  at  a  loss,  which 
was  paid  out  oi'  tlie  general  funds  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 
'I'he  faculty  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  the  work  done  by  ear- 
nest students  seems  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  This  Uni- 
versity was  the  most  immaterial  one  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
lacking  even  Mark  Hopkins's  log.  It  was  an  astral  institution, 
wholly  lacking  such  corporeal  organs  as  endowments,  buildings, 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  the  like.  Tt  was  discontinued  becaiusc 
its  own  exanqole  had  led  to  develoi)ments  which  rendered  its  fur- 
ther continuance  useless. 

Confining  our  attention  a  little  longer  to  instruction  by  mail, 
we  may  secure  clearness  by  a  brief  classification.  The  institu- 
tions which  have  followed  the  Chautau(pia  University  in  ofEering 
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correspoiulonce  woik   iiia\    he  dixidcil   into   (1)   coimnercial  corre- 
spondence   schools    oi-ijanized    lni-    jnofit,    and    ('i)    university   or 
collegiate    correspondence    doi)aitnients.     Sponkinj?    broadly,    the 
commercial  correspondence  school  offers  mainly  vocational  courses 
in  the  trades  and  preparatory  parts  of  the  professions,  while  the 
universities  and  colleges   (with  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  certain  agricultural  colleges)  offer  mostly  cultural 
courses,  the  vocational  courses  being  almost  exclusive  of  strictly 
professional  character.     The  fees  cliarged  by  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence schools  are  iniuli   larger  than  those  charged  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  for  the  same  amount  of  service.     It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  tlie  larger  fees  are  exorbitant,  for  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  college  fees  being  much  below  the  cost  of  service. 
Correspondence  teaching  requires  more  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  per  student  than  does  class-room  instruction.    The  com- 
mercial   correspondence    schools    apply    "business    methods,"    use 
cheap  clerks    (usually  under  expert  supervision,  however)    to   do 
mucli  of  the  work,  spend  a  great  deal  on  optimistic  advertising, 
maintain  branches,  and  cover  the  country  with  solicitors  and  field 
agents,  and  are  maintained  because  they  are  money-makers.     Uni- 
versity correspondence  departments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually 
run  at  a  loss,  spend  very  little  for  advertising  and  nothing  for 
solicitors,  endeavor  to  establish  direct  personal  relations  between 
instructors   and   students,   and   are   of   a  philanthropic   character. 
Both  sorts  of  correspondence  schools  have  been  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  are  to  be  encouraged.     Tt  is  one  of  the 
"shames  of  the  colleges"  that  they  have  left  so  large  a  field  of  use- 
fulness so  open  to  the  private  exploitation  of  connnercial  corre- 
spondence schools.     After  looking  over  the  field  I  can  not  resist 
the   conclusion    that   the   correspondence    work    of   those    colleges 
which  really  desire  to  be  of  use  to  all  the  peo]ile  will  l)e  so  de- 
veloped  in   the  future  as  to   make   vi'ry  serious   inroads   into  the 
commercial  type  of  school.     This  will  be  done  by  means  of  short 
courses,   night  schools,  extension    branclu-s    in    various   cities,   co- 
operation with  manufacturers  and  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways. 
The   comparisons   just   made    have    been    based   on    commenial 
correspondence  schools  of  the  better  class.     T^n  fortunately  there  is 
a  darker  side  to  the  picture.      Tiie  money-making  )>ower  of  cor- 
rospondence  work  has  caused  the  fakir  and  charlatan  to  invade 
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the  field.  Absolute  fraud  is  not  infrequent,  promises  are  made 
which  can  not  be  fulfilled,  employment  is  guaranteed  with  noth- 
ing to  ]:)aek  the  guarantee,  and  many  ignorant  people  are  robbed 
in  various  ways.  For  example,  one  enterprising  person,  mindful 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  promises  to  make  any  one  a  first- 
class  oculist  for  $7.50.  The  field  of  education  has  not  been  wholly 
free  from  "get-rich-(piick"  schemes. 

University  Extension  Lectures. — Originally  tlie  term  University 
Extension  did  not  include  tlie  giving  of  instruction  l)y  corre- 
spondence, Ijut  was  restricted  to  the  giving  of  popular  lectures  by 
members  of  university  faculties.  Here  again  the  advocate  of  this 
meliiod  of  education  can  foi'tify  himself  by  a  reference  to  classi- 
cal antiquity.  The  original  Lyceum  was  a  grove  at  Athens  where 
Aristotle  delivered  advanced  lectures  to  a  select  list  of  students 
in  the  mornings,  addressing  more  promiscuous  gatherings  in  the 
afternoons. 

As  early  as  1808,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, gave  popular  lectures  on  chemistry  and  geology  to  large 
audiences.  He  was  the  first  of  American  University  Extension 
lecturers.  The  year  1826  saw  the  l)eginnings  of  the  numerous 
family  of  American  lyceums.  In  course  of  time  the  amusement 
side  of  the  lyceum  prevailed  over  its  education  and  study  side, 
while  tlie  university  extension  lecture  has  continued  to  emphasize 
the  private  study  and  educational  side.  In  1801,  the  State  of 
Xew  York  ap])ropriated  $10,000  for  the  organization  of  a  system 
of  university  extension  lectures.  It  was  provided  that  none  of 
this  should  he  used  to  pay  lecturers,  who  were  expected  to  be  paid 
by  the  coinnnmity  where  the  lectui'cs  were  delivei'ed.  In  a  few 
vears  a  system  of  travelina;  libraries  was  oru'anized  in  connection 
with  these  lectures.  In  doing  this  Xew  York  was  a  pioneer.  The 
system  of  lectures  and  traveling  lilirni'ies  has  continued  to  flourish 
and  has  been  supported  hv  inci'easiug  apprnpi'iations.  1  am  un- 
der the  iiii])ression  that  the  word  extension  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  using  it  is  a  ])roduct  of  this  Xew  York'  movement. 

At  the  present  time  th(>  lyceum  can  scarcely  he  said  to  flourish 
as  much  as  in  the  past,  I'clatively  spe;'.king.  it  has  met  keen  com- 
])etition  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  press,  and  in  the 
theater.  Xor  do  University  Extension  lectures  flourish  as  lux- 
uriantly as  was  predicted  by  the  early  supportei's  of  this   form  of 
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popular  education.  Siuli  K'ctures  liave  met  competition  in  the 
summer  scIkh^I,  tiie  nijjht  school,  and  the  correspondence  courses. 
The  extension  lecture  is  beset  with  difficulties:  it  is  liard  to  find 
university  professors  who  can  deliver  successful  addresses  to  rather 
miscellaneous  audiences,  it  is  difficult  for  those  university  men 
who  can  lecture  successfully  to  find  time  to  do  so,  and  it  is  hard 
to  secure  enough  money  to  pay  such  lecturers  even  reasonable  com- 
pensation. 

Details;  of  the  Univcrsiti/  Extetision  Movement. — We  come  now 
to  a  c(msideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  general  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement.  Owing  to  tiie  conservatism  that  usually 
prevails  in  collegiate  circles^  the  movement  is  as  yet  confined  to 
relatively  few  institutions.  Various  institutes  exist  for  the  pro- 
motion of  imiversity  extension  lectures,  and,  all  told,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Uni- 
versitv'  of  Chicago  began  correspondence  instruction  simultane- 
ously with  class-room  work  in  1892.  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  is  now  doing  extension 
work  on  a  large  scale  with  marked  success.  Our  own  Baylor  Uni- 
versity at  Waco  began  correspondence  work  in  1897;  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  Connecticut  State  I^ormal  were  also  pioneers 
in  this  field.  This  year  the  universities  of  ]\rinnesota  and  of 
Texas  have  created  Extension  Departments.  The  University  of 
Indiana  is  offering  work  in  English,  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa is  starting  a  system  of  extension  lectures.  The  University 
of  California  has  conducted  extension  lectures  with  some  success 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wyoming  are  now  doing  the  same.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  j^een  co-ordinating  its  woi'k 
in  engineering  in  a  \ci-y  icmarkalile  and  perhaps  epoch-making 
way  with  the  work  of  the  great  manufacturing  plants  in  tliat  city. 
It  seems  that  the  extra-mural  work  of  our  universities  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy  and  that  we  have  only  begun  the  work  '"of  carrying  the 
university  to  the  people,"  as  they  say  in  Wisconsin. 

The  whole  field  of  university  extension  is  well  covered  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Cliicago.  The 
field  itself  may  be  thus  subdivided  : 
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1.  Correspondence  Study  Division. 

(a)  Of  collegiate,  university,  or  professional  grade. 

(b)  Of  preparatory,  commercial,  or  trade  grade. 

2.  Lecture  Study  Division. 

3.  Public  Discussion  and  Traveling  Library  Division. 

4.  General  Information  Division. 

In  order  to  save  time,  in  trying  to  put  before  you  what  is  now 
being  done  along  these  several  lines,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
two  leading  institutions  just  mentioned.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  these  two  great  institutions  are  the  only  ones  engaged  in  this 
activity. 

Correspondence  Study  Division. — This  division  is  the  real  back- 
bone of  all  extension  work.  A  correspondence  course  aims  to 
present  a  systematic  treatment  of  a  subject  in  a  certain  number 
of  lessons  by  mail.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  student  can  cover 
such  a  course  will  of  course  depend  on  the  diligence,  ability,  and 
preparation  of  the  individual  concerned.  In  correspondence  in- 
struction the  teaching  is  quite  personal ;  each  student  comes  in 
contact  with  the  instructor  as  an  individual,  and  has  full  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  in  writing  each  difficulty  that  is  met.  Of  itself, 
this  jHitting  of  difficulties  into  written  form  affords  valuable  train- 
ing. Tlie  teacher  can  direct  tlie  work  of  the  student  and  correct 
written  exercises  almost  as  well  by  mail  as  in  any  other  way. 
Correspondence,  of  course,  lacks  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
living  in  contact  with  th.e  teacher,  l)ut  there  are  compensations. 
Sucli  work  enables  one  to  utilize  spare  time  to  great  advantage, 
and  develops  initiative,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  accuracy. 
Further,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  correspondence  work  is 
better  or  worse  than  residence  work.  Many  persons  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  can  not  take  up  work  in  residence ;  for  such  persons 
it  js  correspondence  vmiversity  work  or  no  university  work  at  all. 

Each  correspondence  lesson  contains  (1)  a  very  definite  assign- 
ment of  work  from  the  text  and  reference  books;  (3)  directions 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  study  of  the  assignment;  and  "(3) 
questions  to  test  the  student's  mastery  of  the  lesson  assigned. 
After  preparing  the  lesson  the  student  writes  out  careful  answers 
to  the  questions  and  makes  as  clear  a  presentation  as  possible  of 
the  difficulties  encountered.  On  receiving  these  answers  the  in- 
structor  promptly  corrects  tlieui,  explains  the  difficulties,  and  re- 
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turns  to  the  student.  In  this  way  a  correspondence  student  gets 
personal  advice  and  instruction  throughout  his  course.  The  main 
trouble  that  arises  is  the  avoidance  of  delay  by  both  student  and 
instructor.     The  work  nuist  not  be  allowed  to  drag. 

No  examinations  are  required  of  applicants  for  correspondence 
courses.  A  student  merely  has  to  satisfy  his  instructor  that  he  is 
prepared  to  take  the  work,  the  necessary  information  being  called 
for  on  a  registration  l)lank.  The  courses  offered  are  designed  to 
appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  needs.  At  Chicago,  nearly  00  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  correspondence  courses  are  teachers.  Wisconsin 
states  that  the  courses  offered  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
"Women's  Clubs,  Library  Groups,  Literary  Societies,  Teachers' 
Groups,  Debating  Clubs,  Institutional  Churches,  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, Social  Settlements,  Homemakers,  Labor  Unions,  Bank 
Clerks,  Office  Men,  Shop  Men,  Kailroad  Men,  Wage  Earners, 
Farmers,  Salesmen,  Press  Clubs,  Professional  Men,  Business  Men's 
Associations,  Students.  This  list  is  certainly  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, and  it  will  be  difficult  for  an  inliabitant  of  Wisconsin  to 
avoid  being  helped  by  some  form  of  university  activity.  An  aston- 
ishing variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  strictly  collegiate  part 
of  correspondence  instruction.  Thus  Chicago  offers  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Education,  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political 
Science,  History,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Household  Adminis- 
tration, Comparative  Religion,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  English  Language,  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Compo- 
sition, ^Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Geography,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Old  Test- 
ament, Xew  Testament,  Systematic  Theology,  Church  Plistory, 
Homiletics,  Drawing,  Woodwork,  Music,  and  Library  Science.  In 
the  non-collegiate  part  of  its  correspondence  w^ork  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  offers  courses  in  Contracts,  Sales,  Agency,  Commer- 
cial Paper,  Partnership,  Real  Estate,  Personal  Property,  Insur- 
ance, Probate  Law,  Private  Corpcn-ations,  Salesmanship,  Advertis- 
ing, Credits,  Collections,  Business  Correspondence,  Selling  Cam- 
paigns, Stock  Systems,  Business  Practice,  Marking  Systems,  Ac- 
counting, Bookkeeping,  Cost  of  Production.  Practical  Business 
Problems,  Management,  Financial  Operations,  Pliarniacy,  Toxicol- 
ogy,  Surveying.  Iligliway  Construction,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
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Gas  and  Power  Plants,  Telepliony,  Te]t\<;ra])liy,  Bread  Making, 
Steam  and  Gas  Fitting,  Cement  Making,  Pliinibing,  and  Public 
Speaking.  Of  eourse,  it  is  only  the  correspondence  courses  of  col- 
legiate grade  that  are  alloAved  to  count  I'oi'  a  college  degree.  To 
secure  credit  i'oi-  a  degree,  examinations  must  he  taken  and  all  tlie 
inlelleclual  re(|uii'ements  of  residence  study  must  he  met.  It  is  a 
general  custom  not  to  allow  more  than  half  of  the  work  for  a  de- 
gree to  l»e  taken  hy  correspondence,  the  other  half  being  taken 
in  residence.  But  since  the  residence  requirement,  can  be  met,  at 
least  in  part,  by  attendance  at  the  Summer  School,  it  is  possible 
for  teachers,  for  example,  to  get  a  degree  in  a  reasonable  number 
of  years  by  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  winter  residence  in 
their  senior  year.  It  is  also  a  general  custom  to  allow  one  year  for 
the  completion  of  a  correspondence  course,  if  tiie  student  desires 
to  take  that  long.  It  is  cleai'ly  to  l)e  seen,  however,  that  this  work 
looks  io  a  far  greater  usefulness  tliau  the  inere  giving  of  degrees 
to  a  relatively  small  nundicr  of  pei'sons. 

The  statistics  in  this  connection  arc  quite  surprising.  At 
(Hiicago  and  Wisconsin  combined  there  are  some  3000  students 
doing  correspondence  Avork  of  collegiate  grade.  At  Wisconsin 
alone  there  are  about  ISOO  students  pursuing  vocational  studies 
hy  correspondence,  nearly  half  of  these  being  workmen  in  Mil- 
waukee manufacturing  plants.  These  last  are  met  every  two  weeks 
by  a  special  university  instructor,  who  goes  to  Milwaukee  for  the 
purpose.  At  Texas,  where  correspondence  work  has  just  been 
begun  on  a  small  scale.  I.IO  students  have  already  registered  for 
work. 

It  -eems  to  be  generally  iiudntainod  by  all  th.ose  who  are  most 
familiar  with  this  correspondeuc-e  woi'k  that  tlu;  students  who 
stick  to  their  tasks  and  finish,  do  amazingly  well,  averaging  better 
perhaps  than  students  in  residence.  This  is  bi^cause  the  earnest- 
ness of  correspondence  students  cxcccmIs  that  of  students  in  resi- 
dence. In  the  non-collegiate  part  of  corres])on(lence  work  it  is 
very  difficidt  to  get  teachers  who  arc  ac(piaintcd  thoroughly  with 
tlu!  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  a  vocational  course  aiul  who 
at  the  same  tinu>  possess  the  pedagogic  skill  to  ])resent  the  material 
to  relatively  untrained  minds. 

It  would  take  too  much  tiuu^  to  enter  here  into  the  ])articular 
methods    employed    in    teaching    subjects    that   re(|uire    laboratory 
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(•(liiipiiu'iit.  Siilliit'  it  In  say  tlial  stiicU'iits  must  ])n)vi(k'  tliciii- 
selvt's  with  a  small  amount  of  fiiuipiiR'nt,  ]irovisioii  l)eii)g  made  by 
the  university  to  loan  them  other  apparatus,  reference  hooks,  and 
the  like. 

Lecture  Studi/  DIfision. — University  extension  hy  means  of  lec- 
tures hy  university  men  has  been  (fradually  systematized  by  the 
experience  of  Cambridge  University  since  1873,  of  the  London 
University  Exteu'^ion  Society  since  1S76,  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  since  1877,  of  Oxford  University  since  1885,  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
since  1890,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  since  1892,  and  may  now 
be  described  about  as  follows :  The  lectures  are  intended  to  stim- 
ulate study  and  to  instruct,  not  to  amuse  and  entertain.  They 
arc  usually  given  in  a  connected  series  and  cover  a  definite  field 
of  knowledge.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  syllabus  which  gives 
a  careful  o^itline  of  the  lectures  and  definite  directions  for  using 
a  traveling  library  wiiich  is  sent  to  the  place  where  the  lectures 
are  to  be  delivered.  This  liln-.iry  contains  books  and  articles  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  the  lectures  and  is  to  be  used  by  the 
auditors  in  preparing  themselves  to  listen  intelligently  to  the 
lectures.  Before  or  after  a  lecture,  a  class  or  review  is  held,  at 
which  those  who  care  to  go  into  more  details  or  wish  to  clear  up 
difliculties  can  confer  with  the  lecturer.  Auditors  are  encour- 
aged to  prepare  papers  leased  on  the  lecture  and  the  librar}^  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  those  who  do 
such  woik  satisfactorily. 

These  university  extension  lectures  are  usually  izi\en  under  the 
auspices  of  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  literary  eluh.s,  and  similar 
organizations.  They  are  given  all  over  the  country  on  the  widest 
varietv  of  topics,  and  arc  often  excellently  illustrated  by  means 
of  the  stereopticon.  In  general,  the  fee  i^aid  the  lecturer  seems 
to  be  about  $25,  his  expenses,  of  course,  being  paid  also.  The 
lectures  on  Biblical,  spiritual,  and  moral  topics  arc  often  delivered 
on  Sunday.  In  the  course  of  a  year  many  thousands  of  persons 
attend  such  lectures  in  the  United  States  and  Great  IWiiaiii  and 
in   many  other  countries. 

Public  Discuj^don  miil  'rnirfliiui  LIhnirii  Pirision. — Even  in 
Wisconsin,  this  Disision  is  of  relatively  recent  ci-ealioii.  To  my 
mind  it  constitutes  the  most    impoi-tant    stej)  that    lias  been   taken 
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in  education  in  tlie  Twentieth  Century.  'I'liis  Division  owes  its 
existence  to  the  keen  desire  of  the  Western  State  universities  to 
be  of  service  to  the  entire  people  and  not  merely  to  the  students 
within  their  walls. 

This  Division  aiuis  to  arouse  and  stimulate  among  all  classes 
of  people  an  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  important  social  and 
political  questions.  Many  complicated  and  important  matters  de- 
mand a  wise  solution  from  our  citizenship.  There  is  no  form  of 
education  that  tends  moi-e  rapidly  to  make  good  citizens  than  the 
careful  and  uii|)artisan  study  and  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  \\y  collecting  information,  hooks,  and  periodicals,  by 
sending  out  traveling  libraries,  by  puhlishing  special  bulletins  and 
bibliograpliies,  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  civic  leagues,  prison 
reform  associations,  school  boards,  local  [)uhlic  officials,  legislators, 
farmers'  clubs  and  a  host  of  other  persons  and  associations,  this 
Division  tries  to  be  of  service  to  every  citizen  and  every  commun- 
ity in  the  State. 

For  example,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  pioneer  in  this 
fiehl,  has  sent  out  thousands  of  bulletins  containing  material  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
postal  savings  banks,  the  immigration  problems,  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits,  commission,  form  of  city  government,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  effective  debating.  It  has  made  numer- 
ous investigations  at  the  request  of  farmers'  and  women's  clubs, 
city  councils,  school  boards,  and  others.  So  nnu-h  in  demand  are 
its  hulletins  that  their  circulation  outside  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
restricted  and  they  ai-c  now  sent  free  only  to  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 
At  tli(,'  [Tnivet'sity  of  Texas  we  ha\e  begun  to  work  along  similar 
lines,  and  ni'c  now  preparing  bil)liographies  and  traveling  libraries 
on  the  li(pi(ir  ))i'()l)l('m  and  on  ])i-ison  reform.  Owing  to  lack  of 
money  and  men.  uc  ni'c  foi-ced  lo  work  on  a  small  s<'ale.  AVis- 
consin  also  conducts  a  special  legislati\e  reference  Inireau  which 
])uts  special  libraries  and  expert  investigators  at  the  service  of  the 
meni])ers  of  the  Legislature. 

Any  one  not  a  specialist  in  such  lines  who  tries  to  get  hold  of 
accui-ate  and  complete  and  late  inroi-malion  about  such  nuiftei's 
as  the  referendum,  tlu'  initiative,  the  ])i'evention  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, food  adnlleration,  hygiene,  garbage  disposal,  dust  and  smoke 
jirevention.   child    study,   any   oiU'   of    the   thousand    and    one   (|ues- 
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tions  that  are  of  iinportaiu-t'  to  tlir  iiiciiiljors  nl"  a  highly  organized 
society. — any  one,  I  say.  who  has  experienced  the  difficulty,  even 
the  impossihility  of  getting  such  information  will  realize  the  ira- 
l>ortance  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Puhlic  Information  and 
Traveling  Lihraries.  Surelv  the  great  task  of  placing  the  lax  re- 
sults of  the  lahors  of  investigators  all  over  the  world  into  as  simple 
language  as  possible  and  into  the  hands  of  tlie  people  of  a  State 
for  their  use  is  no  unworthy  task  for  a  State  or  any  other  univer- 
sity. The  investigators  themselves,  writing  in  technical  terms  in 
expensive  learned  journals  in  many  foreign  languages,  addressing 
brother  experts,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  nor 
(often)  the  power  to  place  the  results  of  their  labors  in  plain  lan- 
guage before  the  people.  Magazine  writers  and  newspaper  re- 
porters struggle  hard  and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  to  convey 
scientific  knowledge  to  tiie  public,  but,  being  untrained,  they  often 
make  serious  and  even  ridiculous  errors.  It  is  for  the  universitv, 
on  its  own  account  and  in  close  co-operation  with  reputable  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  do  what  it  can  to  bring  the  latest  re- 
searches of  discoverers  and  scientific  men  to  the  use  of  our  peo- 
ple. An  immense  and  as  yet  almost  unoccupied  field  of  useful- 
ness is  thus  opened  to  our  view. 

General  Information  Division. — Many  (questions  relating  to  a 
vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  subjects  are  continually  coming  into 
every  university  and  college,  which  usually  make  an  effort  to 
answer  all  legitimate  inquiries  by  referring  them  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  experts  on  the  faculty.  To  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions demands  more  labor  than  can  be  put  upon  them,  even  when 
a  fee  is  charged  for  the  service,  and  requires  the  service  of  some 
special  expert  who  can  put  all  of  his  time  on  the  work.  Here 
belong  the  analyses  of  minerals  for  private  parties,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  purity  of  water,  the  determination  of  the  quality  of 
coal  or  building  stones.  Very  often  such  questions  are  amusing  or 
trivial.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  bets  decided  in  this  way.  Our 
geological  department  was  once  asked  how  far  a  hag  of  gold 
would  drift  down  a  certain  creek  in  ninety  years.  The  news- 
]>apers,  of  course,  do  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  small 
way  very  well,  and  a  perusal  of  a  "Questions  and  Answers"  col- 
umn is  not  an  uninteresting  or  uni)rofitable  performance. 

In   all   these  Divisifuis  of  Extension   work   it   jioes   withouf  sav- 
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ing  tliat  the  vmiversities  must  co-oix'rate  with  and  in  nowise  get 
in  the  wav  of  the  work  of  the  local  schools.  That  man,  however 
good  Ills  intentions,  who  tries  to  get  central  institutions  to  do 
any  of  the  wtn'k  tliat  l)elongs  to  the  local  high  scliool,  rural  or 
urban,  who  takes  ffom  them  thei]-  pupils  before  graduation,  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  foe  to  the  read  educational  progress  of  the  State. 
The  normals,  universities,  and  colleges  of  the  country  must  sup- 
plement but  must  not  compete  with  the  work  of  the  lower  schools. 
Your  patience,  no  doubt,  has  been  unduly  tried  in  listening  to 
so  lengthy  a  statement  about  tln'  University  Extension  Movement. 
Only  a  few  words  more  and  T  am  done.  The  futui'c  of  this  move- 
ment seems  to  me  to  he  secure.  lt>;  details  will  he  nioditied  as 
new^  experience  is  accpiiiH-d,  certain  forms  of  its  activity  may  be 
entirely  discarded,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  university  of  the  future 
will  Jiot  limit  its  activities  so  closely  to  its  own  walls  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  })ast.  The  movement  is  a  step  forward  in 
po])ula]-  education,  reopening  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom  to  the 
adult  and  the  ambitious.  The  movement  is  but  another  sign  of 
our  recognition  of  the  immense  value  of  education  and  of  the 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to  get  an  education.  We  realize 
now  the  essential  oiumu^ss  that  connects  the  "little  red  school- 
house"  and  the  universitv,  we  know  that  the  continued  existence 
of  a  free  democracy  de[)ends  on  its  ability  to  grow  educated  and 
patriotic  citizens,  and,  taught  hy  a  long  line  of  great  and  noble 
men,  we  are  doing  so  in  Texas  and  in  every  other  State.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet,  for  the  various  educational  agencies  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  efficient.  Listen  to  the  words  of  good  old  William  Penn: 
"That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  meal 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritances  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtuous  edu- 
cation *  *  *  for  which  spai'e  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony 
all  that  is  saved  is  lost."  Thomas  deflferson  esteemed  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  nuich  as  the  writing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Said  George  Washington,  "in  propor- 
tion as  the  institutions  of  government  reflect  public  o])inion,  it  is 
essential  that  this  opinion  be  educated."  These  are  noble  words, 
but  no  nobler  than  those  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  says  "unless  a  people  are  educated  and  eidightened  it 
is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance  of  civil  libertv  or  the  capacity 
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of  self-government.*'  More  eloquent  still  ari;  iIk.'  jinging  words 
of  Mirabcau  B.  Lamar,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
chosen  by  the  lamented  Williani  L.  I'rather  as  the  motto  of  the 
University  of  Texas:  "Cultivated  mind  is  tlie  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.  .  .  .  It  is  the  only  dictator  that  freemen  acknowl- 
edge and  the  onlv  securitv  tliat  freemen  desire." 
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THE  UNIVEBSITY 


GENERAL  NOTES 

September  22  25:     Eegistration  days. 
September  23:     Eegent  N.  W.  Finley  dies. 

September  25 :      College  Night  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recep- 
Calendarof  the  Fall  ^j^^^  -j^  ^j^^  Auditorium. 

Term  at  Austin  c.     ^      i        o-        ri  i      • 

September  2/  :      Classes  begin. 

September  30:     Ilanion  A.  Hume,  ^Middle  Law,  dies. 

October  2 :      Opening  exercises  of  the  men's  literary  societies. 

October  6:     Freshman  and  Junior  Classes  organize. 

October  8:      Football  rally  in  the  Auditorium. 

October  9:     Texas  defeats  Southwestern,  12-0. 

October  16:     Texas  defeated  by  Haskell,  11-12,  at  Dallas. 

October  23:     Texas  defeats  Trinity,  17-0. 

October  24 :     Guy  D.  Lawrence,  Junior  Law,  dies. 

October  26:     Annual  fall  picnic  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

October  30:  Bcelzebuhhles  presented  by  the  Curtain  Club.  Texas  de- 
feats T.  C.  U.,  24-0. 

November   1 :     Press  Club  organizes. 

November  4:      Supper  to  Professor  Garrison  at  the  Driskill. 

November  7-12:  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  delivers  series  of  lec- 
tures vmder  the  auspices  of  the  Austin  Theological  Seminary. 

November  8:     Holiday.     Texas  plays  A.  and  ^1.  at  Houston,  0-23. 

November  9:  Texas  wins  Track  Meet  at  Houston,  making  86  1-3  points 
to  30  points  for  Tulane  and  27  2-3  points  for  A.  and  M. 

November  13:  Texas  i)lays  Tulane,  10-10.  Regent  .T.  W.  McLaughlin 
dies. 

Novemb<'r   19:      Texas   defeats   Oklahoma,   30-0. 

November  24:     Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

November  25 :  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  holiday.  Texas  plays  A.  and  M.,^ 
0-5.     Engineers'  reception. 

Noveml)er  20:      Law  banquet  at  the  Driskill. 

November  27:  Dr.  G.  P.  Parkin,  representative  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes, 
Scholarship  trustees,  delivers  an  address  in  the' Auditorium. 

December  3 :      Reception  by  the  University  Club. 

December  7 :     Joe  R.  Schoolfield,  Freshman  Academic,  dies. 

December   12:      W.  J.  Bryan  addresses  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

December   16:      J.  F.  White,  Senior  Law,  dies. 

Decenil)cr   10-22:      Fall    'icrm  examinations. 

December  22-Januarv   1 :      Christmas  recess. 
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It  is  significant  perhaps  of  tlie  tonipiT  of  tlio  Aniericaii   [^-oph-  tliat  tin- 

first  question  usually  asked  about  a  seliool    is  liow   many  students   it  lias, 

and    the    honor    paid    is    in    proportion    to    the    number. 

The  Work  of  the     ,i,„|j,,.d    bv    tiiis    staiuhird    tiie    University    of    Texas    is 
Fall  Term  ,      ,      ',,  ...  ,     . 

undoubledly     an     institution     of     importance     and     is 

growing  greatei-.  A  study  of  the  following  table  will  convince  even  the 
skeptical  of  this.  The  number  of  its  students  is  now  1802,  and  tliere  is 
an  increase  of  lifty-eight  over  last  year's  enrollment.  The  increase  is, 
liowever,  almost  entirely  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  the  Department  of 
Kducation.  In  Engineering,  owing  probably  to  the  diminislied  demand 
for  engineers  since  the  panic  of  1907,  there  is  a  decrease  of  thirty.  In 
Law,  as  a  result  of  enforcing  the  new  admission  requirement  of  a  year 
of  college  work,  the  number  of  students  is  less  by  fifty-si.v.  Tlie  Medical 
Department  also  shows  the  etfect  of  increased  requirements.  The  en- 
forcement for  the  first  time  of  a  fourteen  unit  standard  for  admission  has 
kept  the  numbers  in  ^ledicine  stationary  and  the  requirement  of  four 
years  for  a  diploma  in  Nursing  has  brought  about  a  decrease  of  one. 
In  Pharmacy  with  unchanged  requirements  there  is  an  increase  of  five 
students. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  figures  is  the  increase  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  in  the  College  of  Arts,  despite  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  con- 
ditions allowed  at  admission  from  three  to  two.  For  the  causes  we  must 
look  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  population  and  prosperity  of  Texas, 
partly  to  the  development  of  new  lines  of  work  in  the  College,  partly  to 
the  growth  in  demand  for  teachers  which  has  sent  much  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  to  the  classes  in  Education,  partly  to  the  admission  re- 
quirement of  a  year's  college  work  now  in  force  for  the  Law  Department 
and  announced  for  next  fall  in  the  School  of  .Medicine.  Whatever  the 
causes  the  class  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  College  fiave  been  taxed 
beyond  their  proper  capacity  and  in  several  schools  the  teaching  staff 
has  been  unduly  burdem^d. 

^fain    I'liiversity:  190S  1000 

College  of  Arts  and   Department  of   Education 837  077 

Department    of    Engineering 2G0  230 

Department  of  Law 355  209 


Total    1452  loOG 

Department    of   Medicine: 

Medicine 206  20G 

Pharmacy ofi  01 

Xui  sing 30  20 


Total    202  290 


firand    total     .  .  \7A4  1802 
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The  term  has  not  been  marked  by  striking  events.  The  troublous  days 
of  registration  ov(r  (witli  ratlier  less  of  friction  llian  liitherto),  the  in- 
stitution settled  down  to  work  at  once.  The  Freshman  meeting  passed 
off  with  decorum  all  round.  The  various  football  games  showed  some 
good  ])laying,  even  if  we  did  not  win  all  we  may  have  wished.  The  Cur- 
tain (  lub  gave  a.  good  performance.  The  entertainments  given  by  the 
Departments  -.)f  Law,  PJngineering,  and  Education  were  held  thorough- 
going successes.  'J'hese  and  a  few  other  similar  events,  with  rather  ani- 
mated discussions  in  the  student  body  over  the  new  medical  fee,  the 
laundry  situation,  and  the  make-up  of  the  A.  and  ^I.  football  team,  shared 
to  prevent  tlie  term  from  seeming  mcmotonous;  but  in  general  things  were 
quieter  and  better  work  was  done  than  for  several  years  past.  In  spite 
of  a  slight  raising  of  tlie  standard  the  number  of  enforced  withdrawals 
at  Christmas  on  accoinit  of  poor  work  was  less  than  usual. 

Owing  to  tlic  inaliility  of  the  llegents  to  find  a  man  in  time  tlie  newly 
created  position  of  University  Physician  for  ]\Jen  was  vacant  through  the 
term.  The  Physician  for  Women,  Dr.  Margaret  Holliday,  entered  promptTy 
on  her  work  and  held  daily  clinics  for  two  hours  in  here  office  in  Room  35 
of  the  .Main  15uilding.  Opposition,  rife  at  first,  has  gradually  worn  away, 
and  Ixith  ])osition  and  occupant  may  fairly  l)e  said  to  have  justified  them- 
selves even  in  this  sliort  time.  The  girls  have  consulted  Miss  Hcdliday 
freely  and  have  come  to  rely  l)oth  on  her  skill  and  her  sympathy.  Fur- 
tlier,  her  lectures  on  hygiene,  though  entirely  voluntary  in  attendance, 
have  been  widely  helpful. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  over  the  building  operations  of  the  Uni- 
versity, actual  and  prospective.  The  new  heating  plant,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Engineering  Building,  begun  in  the  summer,  has  thus  far  not  risen 
high  enougli  above  the  ground  to  show  its  character.  The  extent  of  the 
concrete  foundations  lead  one  to  expect  a  building  of  imposing  dimensions. 
The  'S'.  M.  (  .  A.  P>uilding  also  has  not  got  above  the  ground.  Great  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  finding  suitable  foundations,  and  the  problem 
was  iinally  solved  only  by  tiie  expenditure  of  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  in  reenforced  concrete  l)eyon<l  the  original  estimate.  Nearly  at 
the  end  of  the  teini  tlie  lieart  of  tlie  institution  was  thrilled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Covernor  liad  consented  to  release  the  Regents  from 
their  promise  not  to  use  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  Tvcgislature,  thus  rendering  possible  the  erection  of 
a  new  Library  i'liihling.  Plans  are  to  be  prepared  at  once,  and  llie  build- 
ing will  be  beyun,   it  is  liojied,  in  March. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  news  about  the  Library  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  gift  to  the  University  by  Colonel  Brackenridge  of  a  tract  of 
some  four  Imiidred  acres  of  land  lying  along  the  river  between  Austin  and 
the  dam.  In  this  tract  are  included  some  of  the  most  charming  spots 
about  Austin.  \\'liatever  other  uses  may  be  ma<l(>  of  the  land  the  Univer- 
sity is  assured  of  the  possession  of  a  noble  recreation  gro\ind. 
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The  Summer  Schools  continue  to  do  yeoman  service  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation   in   general    and   for   the   University   in   particular.  The   following 

table  shows  the  registration  for  1909: 
The  Summer 

Schools  of  1909                                                                         Men  Women  Total 

College  uf  Arts 230  185          415 

Department  of  Education 90  86          170 

l)i'l)artiii('nt  of  Law 47  ...            47 


Totals 367         271         638 

Names  repeated   127 


Net  enrollment  in  Summer  School 511 

University  Summer  Normal — Men,  61;   Women,  349 410 


Total  enrollment  of  the  two  schools 921 

Names    repeated    73 


Number  of  individuals  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 848 

The  registration  of  1909  shows  a  gain  of  107  students  over  the  registra- 
tion of  1908.  As  the  gain  in  the  University  Summer  Normal  was  only  10 
students,  the  gain  in  the  Summer  School  was  97  students. 

In  the  College  of  Arts,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  exceeded  the  number 
of  women  by  45.  It  is  gratifying,  as  well  as  surprising,  that,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  also,  the  number  of  men  is  slightly  greater  than  the 
number  of  Avomen.  The  great  number  of  women  and  the  small  number  of 
men  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Normal  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  disappointing; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  piiblic  schools  throughout  the  State, 
the  ratio  of  women  teachers  to  men  teachers  is  possibly  as  great  as  12  to  1, 
we  may  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  in 
tlie  University  Summer  Normal  is  somewhat  less  than  G  to  1.  One  of  the 
disappointing  facts  connected  with  the  attendance  upon  the  Summer  Nor- 
mal is  tliat  so  few  candidates  for  permanent  certificates  are  to  be  found. 
It  was  hoped  .some  years  ago  that  the  University  Summer  Normal  would  in 
time  be  composed  very  largely  of  students  seeking  to  obtain  permanent 
certificates.  The  extension  law,  however,  whicli  was  adopted  a  few  years 
ago,  has  discouraged  teachers  from  secl;ing  permanent  certificates,  or, 
rather,  it  has  encouraged  them  to  continue  to  be  content  with  low  grade 
certificates. 

The  enrollment  by  courses  in  the  Summer  Schools  was  as  follows : 

Botany   31 

Chemistry    12 

English   221 

Geology    47 
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German    45 

Greek    26 

History   84 

Latin   23 

Mathematics   172 

Physics    - .  .  .    46 

Political    Science 44 

Spanish   34 

Education    308 


The  new  power  liouse  shown  in  elevation  and  phm  Ijelow  is  being  built  on 

the  Speedway  near  the  northeast  portion  of  the  campus.     It  is  to  be  an  L- 

sha])ed  building,  having  its  south  front  on  a  line  with 

The  New  Power      ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Engineering  Building.     The  east  and 

House  .  . 

west  extension  of  the  building  will  be  two  stories  high, 

with  shops  and  laboratories  on  both  floors.  The  boiler-room  portion  is  to 
be  one  story  iiigh,  and  will  be  built  to  admit  of  further  extension  toward 
the  north  when  necessity  demands.  The  two-story  portion  of  the  building 
is  143  feet  long  and  50  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  frontage  on  the  Speedway, 
consisting  of  part  of  the  two-story  portion,  the  pipe  room,  pump  room,  and 
boiler  room,  is  about  164  feet.  The  width  of  the  boiler  roo7n  is  52  feet 
6  inches.  A  substantial  coal  bunker  is  provided  at  the  side  of  the  building 
with  arrangements  for  dumping  the  coal  into  it  from  either   side  or  top. 

The  building  will  be  made  of  concrete,  limestone,  brick,  and  steel,  and 
will  liave  a  truss  roof  covered  with  Spanish  tile. 

A  laige  number  of  spacious  windows  will  afford  light  during  the  day- 
time, and  a  system  of  enclosed  arc  lamps  will  furnish  satisfactory  illumina- 
tion at  night.  The  stack  for  use  in  coimection  with  the  boiler  plant  will 
be  140  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  inside.  It  is  of  ample  size  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  draft  for  a  somewhat  larger  boiler  plant  than  will  at 
present  be  installed. 

The  building  will  provide  room  for  the  machine  shop  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  in  need  of  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment. There  will  also  be  a  forge  shop,  which  will  be  large  enough 
and  equipped  to  accommodate  the  Engineering  students  who  are  required  to 
complete  the  course  in  forging  and  machine  shop  practice. 

The  carpenter  shop,  which  has  been  out  of  place  in  the  ^Main  Building 
for  so  long  a  time,  will  also  be  provided  with  commodious  quarters  in  this 
liuihling,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  so  to  add  to  the  present 
equipment  as  to  provide  a  first-class,  up-to-dat<»  course  in  wood-working 
and  in  pattern  making  for  both  University  students  and  teacliers  of  Man- 
ual Training. 

The  boiler  plant  wliich  will  be  installed  in  this  building  will  be  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  heat  properly  all  the  University  buildings;  it  will  at 
the  same  time  be  so  arranged  as   to   furnish   power  for   steam   laboratory 
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purposps,  and  will  provide  suitable  facilities  for  boiler  testiiif^  work.  The 
boiler  equiimient  will  consist  of  water-tube  boilers  in  four  units,  having 
a  total  commercial  rating  of  GOO  horse-power  with  sufficient  space  pro- 
vided for  till'  addition  of  two  to  four  hundred  horse-power  more,  with- 
out increa-sing  the  size  of  the  building.  Two  of  the  boilers  which  will  he 
installed  in  the  near  future  will  be  fitted  with  Green  chain  grate  and 
automatic  mechanical  stokers,  and  another  will  be  provided  with  a  Dutch 
oven,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  comparative  tests  of  heating 
value  of  fuels  and  of  different  methods  of   tiring. 

It  is  proposed   to  carry  out  careful   tests  concerning  the  use  of  Texas 
lignite  under  steam  boilers,  and  to  compare  the  methods  of  firing  with  and 
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without  Dutch  oven  equipment,  with  that  of  mechanical  stoking,  with  a 
view  to  determination  of  the  most  efficient  way  for  a  power  plant  of  any 
definite  size  to  use  lignite  as  a  fuel. 

Tlie  boiler  room  floor  is  considorahly  below  the  grade  line,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  steam  pipes  leading  to  tlie  various  buildings  on  the  campus 
will  pass  through  brick  tunnels  6i  feet  high  by  5*  feet  wide  inside.  One 
of  the  tunnels  at  present  extends  to  the  present  location  of  the  old  boiler 
house,  and  the  other  to  a  point  east  of  Brackenridge  Hall.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible, later  on,  to  extend  these  tunnels,  or  to  connect  with  them  readily, 
for  heating  future  buildings,  and  the  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to 
economize  in  the  amount  of  steam  used,  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  other  way. 

A  concrete  ash  pit  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  room  on  a  line 
with  the  location  of  the  grates  of  the  boilers,  so  that  the  ashes  passing 
through  the  grates  will  fall  into  iron  hoppers  and  be  transferred  to  an  iron 
car,  which  may  be  moved  along  a  track  in  the  pit  to  the  end  of  it,  where  a 
hydraulic  lift  will  be  used  to  raise  the  car  of  ashes  to  the  surface  just 
outside  the  end  of  the  building. 

Scales  will  be  placed  in  the  boiler  room  at  a  convenient  point  for  weigh- 
ing all  coal  used,  and  also  in  the  ash  pit  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the 
ashes.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  use  of  optical  pyrometers  in 
the  boiler  settings  for  draft  gauges  and  for  flue  gas  thermometers  in  the 
breeching  and  stack,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  possible  to  complete  accurate 
boiler  tests. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  boiler  equipment,  a  gas  producer  will  be  in- 
stalled with  facilities  for  making  tests  thereon,  and  the  economy  of  burn- 
ing of  lignite  under  the  steam  boiler,  compared  with  that  of  using  it  in  a 
producer,  will  be  determined,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  power 
plants,  which  are  increasing  in  numbers  all  over  the  State. 

In  the  laboratory  which  is  available  for  testing  work  in  this  building, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  engines  and  test  apparatus  which  should 
supplement  those  now  in  use  may  be  placed.  A.  C.  S. 


At  a  conference  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  Governor 

Campbell   held   early   in   December,   the   latter   released   the   Regents   from 

their   pledge   not  to  spend   $100,000  of   the  appropria- 
The    Governor   and   ,.  ,     ,       .,      i     ,    t      •  i   ^         r       xi      tt   •         -i. 

the  New  Library      tion  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  University. 

Building  -pj^e  Governor  is   well   acquainted  with   tiio   institution 

and  its  work,  and  had  already  reached  the  conclusion  before  the  conference 

that  the  $100,000  held  in  reserve  was  needed,  if  the  work  of  the  University 

was  not  to  be  seriously  hampered.     The  $100,000  released  will  be  used  to 

meet   running  expenses   which,   without   it,   would   of   necessity   have   been 

paid  out  of  the  Available  University  Fund;   and  an  equivalent  amount   of 

this   Fund   will   now  be   added   to   the   sum   available  for  the  new  library 
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biiildino-,  which  has  been  so  sorely  needed  for  years.  The  Regents  hope 
to  put  something  like  $200,000  into  this  building,  and  to  complete  it  by 
January  1,  1911,  or  soon  thereafter.  The  ofTicers  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity heartily  appreciate  the  Governor's  enlightened  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution. 


On  the  night  of  November  4th  Professor  Garrison,  head  of  the  Sciiool 
of  History,  was  given  an  elaborate  dinner  at  the  Driskill  Hotel,  in  cele- 
bration of  tlie  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  connection  with 
The  Garrison  Din-  ^jjg  University.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  subse- 
quent  occasion  of  the  University  year  will  surpass  m 
l)ri!lianee  and  interest  the  honor  accorded  Dr.  Garrison.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred plates  were  laid  for  the  colleagues  and  friends  of  him  who,  while  not 
the  eldest  of  the  Faculty  in  jjoiut  of  actual  age,  has  seen  the  longest 
period  of  service  of  any  member  of  the  University  staff.  The  evening  was 
mellow  with  loving  appreciation,  for  around  the  name  of  Dr.  Garrison 
the  history  of  the  University,  in  large  measure,  centers.  Those  who  were 
present  came  to  honor  in  empliatic  fashion  the  man  who  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  given  a  fuller  meaning  to  the  word  friend.  And  if  at  times 
the  overtones  of  tear-compelling  retrospection  threatened  to  mar  the 
symphony,  the  minor  strains  of  wit  and  humor  were  rendered  in  crescendo, 
in  order  that  the  occasion  might  remain  pitched  in  the  proper  key — one 
of  spontaneous,  joyous  congratulation.  For  all  the  good  Doctor's  worthy 
achievements  were  made  subordinate  to  the  fact  that  throughout  his 
twenty-five  years  of  splendid  service  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  jolly 
good  fellow.  The  occasion  was  in  no  sense  a  finis;  it  was  but  to  cele- 
brate the  jiassing  of  a.  niilestone,  and  to  impart  strength  and  good  cheer 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  whose  end  is  in  the  indefinite  future. 

^riic  question  of  the  Doctor's  age  merits  a  ]ilace  along  with  the  tariflf 
nuiddle  and  tlie  North  Pole  controversy.  Persons  interrogated  on  this 
point  roii(l(>r  answers  ranging  from  fifty  to  ninety  years.  In  the  old 
family  Bible  appears  the  entry,  "George  Pierce  Garrison,  born  December 
10,  ir).").*?.'"  This,  you  see,  makes  his  age  to  be  fifty-six;  but  nothing  ex- 
cerpt confidfiiee  in  the  truth  of  what  is  in  the  Bible  could  give  this  trifling 
figure  a  wide  currency.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  bis  name  is  inti- 
mately associated  witli  that  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  took  a  constitutional 
across  Texas  in  1.528.  When  the  Doctor  speaks  with  assurance  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Mound  Builders,  there  are  some  so  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness  as  to  intimate  that  he  is  speaking  from  personaF  knowledge 
of  tlieni.  No  such  theory  appears  tenable,  for,  again,  the  family  records 
show  that  Georgia  is  his  native  State  and  that  liis  birthplace  is  Carroll- 
ton,  which  produced  the  intrepid  Carroll  of  Revolutionary  days.  Dr. 
Garrison  will  never  realize  how  great  a  service  he  has  done  other  Georgians 
in  living  so  straight  a  life  in  Texas  that  they  could  enter  this  State  with- 
out having  to  lay  bare  their  past  records. 
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lli-^  pri'paratorv  educiition  was  received  at  Sewanee  College,  Winchester, 
Tennessee,  and  at  (annlltDn  Masnnic  Institute.  He  studied  in  tin-  Uni- 
versity of  Kilinl)nr<jli,  1.S70-18S1.  takinj,'  bis  L.  A.  degree  in  tiiat  institu- 
tion.    In  18!)G  111'  received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  (Jarrison  canio  to  Texas  in  1884.  becoming  connected  tliat  year  with 
tlie  University  of  Te.xas  as  assistant  instructor  in  English.  His  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  have  brought  liim  many  recognitions  of  his  worth. 
He  is  the  autiior  of  a  text-book  on  civics,  a  history  of  Texas,  and  a  notable 
work  on  westward  extension.  For  tliirteen  years  lie  has  been  editor  of 
The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  in  which  position 
he  has  labored  witli  effective  entlmsiasm  in  setting  foiili  tiiose  phases  of 
Texas  history  which  makes  this  State  unique.  For  tlie  past  few  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  enormous  tivsk  of  editing  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  tiie  Republic  of  Texas.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his 
incessant  toil"  has  recently  brought  the  completion  of  tliis  monumental 
work.  Always  a  producer,  tiie  years  since  liis  election  in  1897  as  full 
professor  of  History  in  tlie  University  have  been  especially  fertile.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  American  Arcliives  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  devoting  some  time  to  personal  re- 
search in  the  Archivo  General,  Mexico,  in  wliich  work  tlio  University  is 
permanently  interested.  His  worth  ha.s  been  recognized  outside  of  Texas. 
In  the  summer  of  1904  he  taught  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Be- 
cause his  colleagues  have  always  loved  to  do  him  honor,  he  was  asked 
a  few  years  ago  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  address,  when  he  chose  as 
his  theme  "The  Reformer's  Lot."  Dr.  Garrison  is  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity,  having  interested  himself  greatly  in  tlie  ])urchase  of  the 
iiandsome  home  the  fraternity  now  occupies.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the 
University  (  lul). 

But  it  was  the  man  and  friend,  not  the  savant,  who  was  honored.  It 
was  not  "Dr.  Garrison,  Ph.  D..  Profes.sor  of  History,"  who  was  the  center 
of  interest;  it  was  "Daddy  Garrison,"  "Cabeza  de  Vaca."  "Garibaldi." 
From  some  unhallowed  source,  the  committee  on  arrangements,  Professors 
Benedict,  Taylor,  and  Potts,  had  secured  a  likeness  of  the  victim,  taken 
when  daguerreotyjK-s  were  coming  into  style,  and  on  the  menu  card  they 
had  a  portrait  whose  bearded  face  made  tlie  beholder  shudder  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  nihilist.  But  the  good  Doctor's  abundant  suit  of 
liair  liad  fallen  a  victim  to  tlio  passing  years,  so  that  now  when  he  is 
called  a  polished  gentleman  one  tliinks  of  his  crest  as  quickly  as  of  his 
culture.  The  writer  of  Proverbs  says,  "The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  It  is  keenly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Dr.  Garrison's  dearth  of  liair  rciidiTs  inappropriate  this  other- 
wise peculiarly  apt  bit  of  Scripture-,  but,  if  he  had  any  hair  at  all,  that 
is  the  kind  it  would  be.  In  University  circles  he  is  perhaps  celebrated 
for  nothing  more  tiian  for  having  apjdied  the  Fabian  policy  to  the  game  of 
pool. 
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As  toastmastor,  President  Mezes  delivered  tlie  following  tribute  ex- 
pressive of  the  splendid  services  of  Dr.  Garrison  and  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  lie  is  held: 

"Dr.  George  P.  Garrison,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  first  became  connected  v/ith  the  institution  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  1884-85,  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have  assembled  on  this 
pleasant  occasion  to  celebrate  this  anniversary,  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Garrison, 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  honor  ourselves  through  a  fitting  recognition  of  the 
strong  tics  that  bind  together  friends  and  colleagues. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  inquiring  into 
Judge  Clark's  connection  witli  tlie  University.  'Judge  Clark,'  said  the 
President,  'is  the  University.'  It  is  also  true  in  a  real,  though  somewhat 
difTerent  sense,  that  Dr.  Garrison  is  the  University.  He  practically  began 
with  it,  has  helpfully  influenced  every  department  of  its  activity,  and  has 
grown  by  and  for  the  University,  and,  as  a  Texan  to  the  core,  typifies 
many  of  its  best  achievements  and  sanest  and  highest  ideals.  Through  him 
the  University  of  today  and  of  many  tomorrows  speaks  to  the  University 
of  those  early  days  of  Roberts  and  Gould,  of  Dabney  and  Mallet,  of 
Humphreys  and  Waggener  and  Clark.  He  knew  all  these  men  as  a  friend, 
and  they  in  turn  were  friends  to  him,  and  so  it  is,  and  we  hope  for  many 
years  will  be,  with  their  successors. 

"None  of  us  know  all  of  the  items  that  make  the  sum  of  our  friend's 
twenty-five  years  of  capable  service  to  the  University,  and  if  we  did, 
modest  man  that  he  is,  he  would  not  have  us  detail  them  here.  But  we 
know  that  he  has  taught  thoroughly  and  with  the  power  of  inspiring. 
This  is  proved  by  the  living  witnesses  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  by  those  others  teaching  and  adding  to  historical  stores  in  our  own 
and  other  faculties,  who  received  their  basal  training  and  their  earliest 
inspiration  from  him. 

"We  remombor,  too,  tlie  prudent  counsel  during  tlie  course  of  many  an 
earnest  Faculty  debate,  and  his  administrative  efficiency  along  important 
lines.  We  do  not  forget,  to  take  one  example,  that  the  system  of  affiliation 
and  tlie  happy  relations  between  the  University  and  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  Stale,  owe  their  beginning  and  their  early  development  along  whole- 
some lines  to  liis  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  and  his  administrative  skill; 
and  all  friends  of  the  ITniversity  realize  that  its  services  to  the  scliools  of 
the  State  and,  in  turn,  their  loyal  support,  fill  two  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  educational  history  of  the  State. 

"We  remember,  too,  Dr.  Garrison's  sound  scholarship  and  important 
achievements  in  scholarly  fields,  probably  the  highest  realm  of  University 
activity.  His  books,  steadily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  his  contributions 
to  learned  periodicals,  we  know.  And  we  also  know  that  he  launched  and 
has  been  the  managing  executive  of  the  State  Historical  Association,  which 
has  gathered  together  a  store  of  manuscripts  from  which  the  history  of  our 
State  is  being  and  will,  in  a  large  measure,  be  written.  Future  genera- 
tions of  historical   scholars   in  Texas,  and   in   the  Southwest,  will  cherish 
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the  name  of  Garrison  as  tlmt  of  a  pioneer  who  preserved  from  destruction 
material  invaluable  to  lluin  iuul  to  those  they  serve. 

"Nor  do  any  of  us  fail  to  remember  that  Dr.  Garrison  has  served  the 
University  at  least  as  well  as  a  man  as  lie  has  as  teacher,  administrator, 
and  scholar.  For  years  he  lias  been  the  kindly,  prudent,  and  trusted  friend 
of  individual  students,  young  men  and  young  women  alike,  to  whom  they 
went  for  counsel  and  for  help,  and  never  went  away  unaided  or  uncheered. 
They  are  to  be  found  all  over  tiie  State,  and  in  tlioir  gratitudi-  and  appre- 
ciation  lie  finds,  we  know,  his  most  precious  reward. 

"Dr.  Garrison,  again,  is  the  University  or  like  it,  in  having  risen  with 
steady  courage  to  his  successes  out  of  early  disabilities  and  disadvantages. 
That  man  is  to  be  reckoned  with  who,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  his 
early  education,  accomplishes  thfe  difficult  task  of  completing  a  scholarly 
equipment  in  mature  life — an  equipment  that  places  him  among  the  leaders 
in  his  field  of  research,  and  who,  while  doing  so,  has  also  downed  ill  health 
by  sheer  force  of  prudence  and  hard-set  will. 

"A  successful  teacher,  an  eflicient  administrator,  a  sound  and  productive 
scholar,  a  prudent,  brave,  and  kindly  man,  Dr.  Garrison  deserves  to  have, 
and  has,  the  respect  and  afi"ection  of  all  who  really  know  him. 

"And  among  those  who  know  liini  best  is  his  friend  and  colleague  of 
many  years.  Judge  John  C.  Townes.     He  will  now  address  you." 

Dean  Townes  of  the  Law  Department  then  spoke  to  the  toast,  "Our 
Friend  and  Brother,  George  Pierce  Garrison,  the  Faithful  Seeker  After 
Truth."     He  said: 

''Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends: 

"It  has  been  said  that  he  wlio  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  has  grown  before  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  so  he  is.  He  has 
stimulated  life  and  caused  productiveness  in  the  material  world.  How 
much  more  is  he  a  public  benefactor  who  has  gatliered  two  truths  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  where  only  one  was  known  before,  and  thus  has 
given  to  the  world  the  advantage  of  added  data  by  which  to  determine  its 
future  policies  and  conduct. 

"Centuries  ago,  the  wise  man  said:  'That  which  has  been  is  now,  and 
that  is  to  be  hath  already  been.'  There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
being.  Had  there  been  no  yesterday,  today  would  be  impossible.  Were 
there  no  today,  tomorrow  would  be  the  'baseless  figment  of  a  dream.'  As 
the  world  realizes  this  great  truth  it  becomes  more  and  more  empirical, 
more  and  more  gives  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  universal  teacher,  experience. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  historian  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  this  voice, 
to  proclaim  to  us  the  facts  of  the  world's  progress,  to  point  out  with 
impartial  exactness  the  failure  and  successes  of  the  dead  to  the  end  that 
the  living  may  avoid  the  one  and  profit  by  the  other.  How  responsible 
this  function!  How  exacting!  What  demands  it  makes  upon  the  patience, 
the  energ}-,  the  judgment,  and  the  conscience  of  him  who  undertakes  it! 

"To  this  great  endeavor  our  friend,  whom  tonight  we  delight  to  honor, 
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has  devoted  liiinself  and  his  lifo.  Wlio  could  brin<!;  to  tlic  arduoiis  task 
better  adapted  faculties  or  more  ajjpropriate  (raining?  Who  excels  him 
in  patient  industry,  in  impartial  judgment,  in  enlightened  conscience? 
Wlio  in  the  circle  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  would  question  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  research,  the  fairness  of  Jiis  decision,  the  intensity  of  his 
desire  to  find  and  perpetuate  'the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth'  concerning  the  facts  of  the  past? 

"Coming  to  Texas  in  his  early  manhood  and  identifying  himself  with 
tlie  people  and  destinies  of  the  Lone  Slar  State,  his  special  field  of  labor 
has  been  the  great  Southwest,  a  territory  imperial  in  extent  and  supreme 
historic  int<'rest.  It  was  here  that  the  Latin-S[)anish  and  Anglo-American 
types  of  civilization  applied  between  themselves  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  struggle  was  fierce  and  deadly.  The  Anglo-American 
survived,  emerging  from  the  conflict  somewhat  modified,  but  unaltered  in 
its  essential  elements. 

"The  record  of  this  conflict  is  dramatic  and  enlightening  and  lies  scat- 
tered in  many  and  widely  separated  fragments.  A  full  and  accurate 
chronicle  of  the  pregnant  portion  of  our  country's  history  has  not  yet  been 
written,  but  the  jnitient,  though  often  unrequited,  toil  of  our  patriotic 
friend  and  colaborers  with  and  under  him  is  searching  out,  and  bringing 
together  this  vast  material  and  arranging  and  organizing  it  into  sys- 
tematic form  ready  foi-  the  pen  of  some  worthy  author. 

"So  far  has  this  work  progressed  and  so  great  is  its  success  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  ere  long  the  world  will  be  given  the  benefit  of 
this  extended  aiul  fruitful  research  and  that  our  modest  and  unassuming 
brother  may  be  thereby  accorded  his  just  meed  of  praise. 

'■-Mr.  Toastmaster,  J  pi'esent  you  as  my  toast,  'Our  friend  and  brother, 
George  Pierce  Garrison,  the  faithful  seeker  after  truth.'  " 

IJr.  11.  ^'.  I'.cnedict,  wlio  followed  Judge  Townes,  delivered  a  toast  of 
characteristic  wit  and  cleverness.  If  the  guest  of  honor  had  previously  felt 
somewhat  melancholy,  ])r.  Benedict's  toast  completely  dispelled  his  gloom. 
His  toast,  in  full,  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Tons! Difisfcr,  Ladies,  (iml  Gciitlemoi  : 

'•Our  most  wortliy  President  and  our  most  excellent  Dean  of  the  Law  De- 
partment were  requested  to  deliver  efl'usive,  exhausting,  eloquent,  elaborate, 
and  etrective  eulogies  ujion  this  nir'iiiorable  occasion,  \\ell,  alas,  too  well, 
have  they  performed  their  allotted  tasks.  They  have  dealt  with  their  sub- 
ject with  uidiistoric  partiality,  and  membership  in  the  Ananias  Club 
awaits  them.  On  the  other  hand,  being  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
stirred  u[)  this  si>len(]id  ent<'rtainment,  I,  of  course,  .selected  myself  as  one 
of  the  speakers  and  set  myself  down  to  tell  the  simple  truth  about  one 
(Jibbon  Pithecanthropus  Garrison,  a  task  congenial  to  my  candid  soul. 
.My  duty,  therefore,  it  is  to  view  our  local  Alommsen  with  the  calm,  cold, 
clammy,  and  carnivorous  eye  of  the  i)rof(  ssional  historian.  In  doing  so, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  conceal  any  of  his  small   viitues;    .still  further  bi>   it 
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from  mc  to  hide  any  of  his  great  vices.  Tiutli  shall  be  my  white-robed 
guide. 

■'De^iiriii;,',  of  course,  to  j;o  to  tlic  sources,  1  procured  complete  files  of 
the  Catalogue,  Rkcoro,  Nautical  Almanac,  Puc/c,  Flicgende  Blaetter,  and 
y ilea's  Register.    To  these  were  added  Simkins's  Injustice,  Penick's  Ballast, 

m 

('aiiipl)t'irs  Seven  Fools  of  lioniv,  Townes's  Eloncnts  of  Lawlessness,  Tay- 
lor's J'risnioid.il  Chunks  on  County  Roads,  and  Callaway  on  The  Com- 
inacal  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Participle.  Knowing  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  suitable  cards.  1  purloined  sonip  from  the  office  of  Dean  Battle, 
who  j)ractices  more  than  the  necessary  numlnM-  of  cardinal  virtues. 

■"Thus  fully  equipped  I  consulted  Who's  Mho  Among  the  Iloo-TIoos  for 
lOllO,  and  read  as  follows: 

"  "Garrison.  Gibbon  Pithecanthropus,  a  famous  poet  and  historian  of 
North  Austin,  sometimes  called  I'ater  Facultatis,  must  not  be  confused 
with  Pater  Herodotus:  often  known  to  the  irreverent  as  Garry;  called 
Garibaldi  by.  flic  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  other  pro- 
fane persons:  author  of  Uncivil  Misgovernment  in  Texas,  author  of  West- 
ern Conventions,  author  of  Face  to  Face  loith  An  Archival  Bookworm, 
author  of  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Uninhabited  Islatids.  author  of  a 
great  deal  of  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
autlior  of  the  famous  theorem,  "Whatever  is  Tnintcresting  in  History  is 
Untrue,  and  Whatever  is  True  is  Uninteresting,"  author  of  a  famous  prize 
poem  on  '"Solitude,"  President  for  many  years  of  the  Never-Thirsty  Drome- 
daries, ('haiim:ui  of  the  Committee  for  the  Careful  Preservation  of  Worth- 
less Documents,  Curator  of  the  Footprints  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  y  Coronado, 
Secretary  of  the  Granddaughters  of  the  Alamo  and  Member  of  the  Associ- 
ated Widows  of  the  Thirty-first  Venezuelan  Rfevolution,  expert  billiardist 
and  pool  player,  and  a  regular  shark  at  playing  '"hearts,"  professor  in  the 
University  from  1884  tf)  1084.  In  this  capacity,  he  negligently  admitted 
one  Benedict  to  the  University  in  1880;  since  then  he  has  been  very  care- 
ful and  full  of  regrets." 

"Delving  deeper  into  the  Bexar  Archives,  I  unearthed  Gems  of  Texas 
Verse,  by  Sam  Dixon.  Then,  oh,  then,  woidd  I  have  cried  'Eureka'  had  I 
known  Greek  enough  to  do  so.  For,  nestling  between  a  poem  entitled 
'Grandmother's  Baby'  and  another  yclept  'The  Rose  Leaf  on  the  Vine,'  T 
found  the  following  stirring  and  luminous  lines,  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
recite  in  Shurter's  worst  manner: 

"  'Like  the  concentrated  curse  of  a  legion  of  spirits  in  torment, 

I)ee|)er  than  darkness  Egyptian,  silence  eternally   settles — 

Silence   oppressive   and    lonely    profound  as   never  sat  brooding 

Over  primeval  chaos   from   time's   remotest  commencement, 

Deeper  than  tyrannous  Death   would  allow   in   his   moodiest  moments — 

Silence  in  which  like  music,  the  roar  of  the  hungriest  lion 

Sweetly  woiild  break   on  the  fearful   suspense   of  th'  listener   wretched. 

Gladsome  relief  wmiM  lie  fmd  in  the  demon  howl  of  the  werewolf.' 
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"I  pause  to  recover  my  breath  and  to  give  you  time  to  Fletcherize  the 
extract  just  presented.  It  combines  the  profundity  of  Browning  with  tlie 
verbal  mastery  of  Tennyson.  Not  even  Stark  Young,  the  gifted  author  of 
Beerbubbles,  imjriortalized  by  an  unprecedented  run  of  one  night  on  Met- 
ropolitan boards,  could  pen  such  lines.  Neither  Poe  nor  Swinburne  could 
discourse  so  sweetly  on  the  werewolf,  nor  imitate  his  cry  with  so  masterly 
an  onomatopoeia.  No  wonder  tliat  the  collector  of  'Gems'  says  that  these 
verses  show  a  striking  'tendency  toward  fame.' 

"This,  my  friends,  is  the  darkest  spot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  him  whom 
we  honor  tonight.  He  lias  written  poetry;  worse,  he  has  published  it; 
worst,  he  has  won  a  prize  by  it.  The  puiiislimcnt  tliat  fits  the  crime  is  to 
put  Iiiin  back  into  the  School  of  English,  from  which  he  emerged  many 
years  ago,  carrying  Bain's  Rhetoric  with  him. 

"His  mental  and  moral  characteristics  having  now  been  truthfully  out- 
lined, I  proceed  by  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Natural 
Ixesources  to  read  the  following,  relating  to  the  changes  that  have  taken 
phice  in  his  physical  makeup: 

"O  Thucididean  Sage,  in  ages  past 
Thy  face  was  much  adorned  with  whiskers  vast, 
And  eke  thy  occiput  was  so  capillarified, 
Thou  wert  this  faculty's  hirsutest  pride; 
So  mightily  bewhiskered  was  thy  countenance, 
No  Pinchot  needed  then  for  forest  maintenance. 

P.ut  now,  alas,  barren  and  bare  thy  face. 

Of  hair  around  thy  head  there's  scarce  a  trace; 

Much  thought,  the  passing  years,  and  guilty  razor  blade. 

Deprive  thee  now  of  thy  accustomed  shade; 

Where  once  in  fertile  soil  much  shrubbery  grew 

There's  nothing  now  for  a  lawn  mower  to  do. 

But  lo,  the  goodness  of  thy  face  so  plain  appears 
We  can't  regret  those  whiskers  of  past  years." 

Dr.  Garrison  was  then  heard,  himself,  in  "rebuttal."  In  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  done  him,  Dr.  Garrison  spoke  as  follows: 

"In  considering  the  compliment  paid  me  by  this  gathering  and  the  jdeas- 
ant  things  that  have  been  said  of  me  tonight,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
that  was  told  at  a  bampiet  Avliere  T  was  present  by  my  friend,  Dr.  TJall. 
There  was  once  a  man,  said  he,  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow  who  might  have 
been  much  better,  who  went  through  life,  like  too  many  of  us,  doing  the 
things  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  leaving  undone  the  things  he  ought 
to  liave  done.  One  niglit  he  dreamed  that  judgment  day  had  come  and 
that  he  had  just  risen  at  the  sound  of  the  final  trumpet.  When  he  had 
read  the  inscription  that  forgiving  and  indulgent  friends  had,  with  a  cer- 
tain  fine  disregard  of  the  facts,  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone. 
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he  turncil,  as  liis  dream  went  to  llic  crowil  anuiiul  liiiii,  and  observed:  1 
must  have  risen  from  tlie  wrong  grave.' 

"Let  me  say  that  1  appreciate  most  higlily  tlic  lionor  you  are  doing  me, 
and  to  sliow  liow  much  1  appreciate  it,  1  am  j;oiii<,'  to  let  you  off  without 
■ii  speecli.  Lest,  however,  I  shall  seem  unj^racious,  1  must  say  something. 
But  the  words  that  come  to  me  as  I  make  the  effort  seem  sadly  common- 
place and  inadequate  for  tlic  expression  of  what  I  feel.  When  I  see  so 
many  present  wiio,  as  colleagues,  students,  or  as  fellow-citizens,  have  been 
my  friemls  tiirough  the  richest  and  best  period  of  mj'  life;  Avlien  I  re- 
mend)er  how  I  was  cheered  and  sustained  by  your  sympathy  and  kindness 
in  a  struggle  with  disease  that  for  a  time  seemed  well-nigli  desperate; 
when  I  recall  your  evident  good  will  toward  me  taking  concrete  embodi- 
ment in  such  various  and  multiplied  forms  and  now  culminating  in  this 
act  of  generous  appreciation,  1  feel  that  1  can  trust  your  own  imagination 
better  than  any  attempt  of  mine  to  describe  the  gratitude  that  stirs  me 
so  profoundly.  None  of  you  would,  I  believe,  think  of  me  as  one  that  ever 
questions  whether  life  is  worth  living;  but  were  it  so,  the  question  would 
for  me  be  answered  finally  here  tonight. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  sounded  the  personal  note  too  loudly  and  too  long, 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  even  as  I  have  been  speaking  I  have  thought 
less  of  mj'self  than  of  the  dear  old  institution  in  whose  service  most  of  us 
first  knew  each  other,  and  to  wliicli  our  liigliest  loyalty  is  due.  We  have 
seen  it  grow  from  a  weak  and  almost  unknown  school  to  one  of  the 
mightiest  civilized  agencies  of  this  country.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
general  rule  in  tlie  growth  of  universities,  the  solidarity  of  faculty  and 
the  student  body  has  meanwhile  steadily  increased  Avith  the  University's 
power  of  service  thus  increased.  May  it  always  be  so;  for  no  material 
good  that  the  economist  can  desire,  no  political  or  social  reform  that  the 
time  demands,  and  no  moral  iiplift  for  wliich  the  Christian  prays  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  Texas. 

"On  behalf  of  my  motlier,  now  nearing  the  completion  of  her  eighty- 
seventh  year,  whose  partiality  for  the  last  living  son  of  eight  that  she  has 
borne,  makes  her  think  nothing  too  good  for  me;  on  behalf  of  her  who 
has  shared  my  experiences  most  intimately,  and  in  wliom  )ny  joys  and 
sorrows  are  reflected  large;  on  behalf  of  others  whom  I  need  not  name, 
some  present  and  some  absent;  and  last  but  not  least,  gratefully,  on  my 
own  behalf,  I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Garrison's  speech,  Dean  W.  .1.  Battle  pre- 
sented to  the  guest  of  hunor  a  volume  containing  autograph  expressions, 
in  verse  and  prose,  of  the  loving  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  luindreds 
wiio  have  known  him  tiirougliout  tiie  years.  Dr.  Garrison  will  hold  this 
memento  as  one  of  his  dearest  treasures,  for  it  is  the  vintage  of  acquaint- 
ances which  have  ripened  into  love,  and  whose  sweetness  has  increased  as 
the  years  have  passed.  A  delightful  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  receipt 
of  congratulatory  telegrams  from  Dr.  Garrison's  relatives,  former  students, 
and  friends,  from  every  part  of  the  State. 
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The  college  world  is  an  exacting  sphere.  In  it  a  man  is  known  for  what 
he  is.  Tlie  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  a  king  is  inoperative  there, 
and  the  gaze  penetrates  the  outer  mask  and  reads  the  soul.  Consequenth', 
when  one's  colleagues  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  declaring  that  in  his 
well-rounded  life  and  untarnished  record  he  is  a  splendid  example  of 
Horace's  "Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus,"  lie  must  experience  the  highest 
boon  a  man  may  know — the  loving  approbation  of  his  fellows. 

By  sheer  will-power  bi-eaking  the  hold  of  the  dread  tuberculosis,  he  has 
lived  to  see  his  life  of  love  multiplied  in  the  thousands  who  have  come 
under  his  ins])iring  tutelage.  No  man  can  estimate  his  salutary  influence 
upon  the  State.  lie  has  made  the  name  Garrison  synonymous  with  in- 
tegrity, probity,  and  true  gentlenumliness.  He  is  now  at  the  height  of  his 
efficiency.  Dr.  Benedict  once  said  of  him:  "To  my  mind,  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  Dr.  Garrison's  excellence  is  his  constant  growth:  he  has 
never  fossilized.  He  has  kept  open  the  windows  of  his  soul,  and  the  truth 
in  increasing  volume  has  constantly  come  in."  He  has  every  promise  of 
many  years  of  usefulness  to  come,  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  were 
gathered  to  wish  him  the  perfect  consummation  of  his  fruitful  life. 

The  following  letters  are  taken  at  random  from  the  antliology  of  love 
presented  Dr.  Garrison  as  a  memento  of  tlie  occasion : 

"gkobge  pierce  garrison. 

"An  A])preciation. — For  a  (|uaiter  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  Dr.  Garrison  to  assist  in  the  direction  and  development  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Throughout  tliis  long  period  he  has  taken  pains  to 
hide  his  life  in  that  of  the  institution  he  has  served  so  well.  As  com- 
pensation for  his  consistent  practice  of  self-surrender,  he,  as  well  as  his 
friends,  may  icjoice  that  the  University  has,  without  sacrifice  of  ideals, 
grown  in  nuinhcrs  and  in  usefulness,  while  he  in  his  own  self-realization 
has  gone  steadily  forward.  Truly,  in  an  age  when  individualism  is  clamor- 
ous and  insistent,  he  has,  in  a  conspicuous  way,  exemplified  the  truth  of 
the  great  spiritual  principle  that  by  losing  one's  life  he  gains  it. 

"W.  S.  Sutton. 

"The  University  of  Texas,  October  12.   1!)0!).'' 

"From  pole  to  pole  and  along  the  line  wiierever  the  foot  of  man  has 
trod,  your  life  has  been,  and  is,  to  trace  his  hand. 

"Progress  in  art,  science,  invention,  government,  and  religion — endeavor 
in  every  form  for  good  or  evil — the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  affairs  as  re- 
corded in  history,  with  its  attending  consequences  to  the  fortune  of  the 
race — have  been  and  are,  to  you  for  inquiry  ami  contemplation:  with  the 
happy  privilege  of  imparting  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  thus  acquired  to 
the  aspiring  youth  of  Texas,  to.be  transmitted  as  a  precious  heritage  from 
generation  to  generation  with  immeasureable  benefit  to  the  commonwealth. 

"Imagination  can  not  conceive  a  broader  or  more  lasting  field  for  use- 
fulness. ,      I    I    • 
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"May  your  days  l)e  many  and  long  in  the  work  you  have  cliosen  and  are 
so  well  performing. 

"JOSKPII  D.  Sayebs. 
"October  9,  lOOJ)." 

"Dkar  Profkssor  Carkison:  T  rejoice  with  you  on  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  your  osi)ousal  to  tlie  University  of  Texas  and  sincerely  hope 
that  we  may  celebrate  the  golden  wedding  twenty-five  years  hence. 

''Your  friend, 

"T.  S.  Henderson, 
"President  Board  of  Regents." 

"Professor  George  P.  Carrison,  otlicially  connoctcd  witli  tlie  University 
of  Texas  for  twenty-five  years,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  upbuilding 
of  that  institution.  He  is  not  only  loved  and  appreciated  by  the  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  wlio  liave  attended  the  University,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Austin  and  all  who  know  liim  over  the  State  honor  him  for  his 
manly  qualities  and  sterling  wortli.  The  writer  would  be  glad  to  know- 
that  he  could  be  with  us  another  term  of  twenty-five  years. 

"George  W.  Littlefield, 
"President  American  National  Bank,  Austin,  Texas. 

"October  21,  1909." 

"Courageous,  withal  discreet. 

"Generous,  not  lacking  frugality. 

"Radical,    radically   conservative   in   action. 

"Companionable,  deficient  in  tlie  lovable  vices. 

"fntellectually  honest,  not  rejecting  conventional   dogma. 

"A  historian  using  good  language;   a  facile  writer  not  ignoring  facts. 

"A  teacher  demonstrating  tlie  virtues  of  dry  farming. 

"A  Puritan  from  the  South. 

"R.  L.  Batts,  Law,  1886. 
"Austin,  October  14.  1009." 

Following  is  the  menu  for  the  dinnfer  which  was  served : 

Oyster  Cocktail 
Celery  Salted  Almonds  Olives 

Consomme  Clear 

Planked  ^^■hite  Fish  en  Bordeaux 

StufTed  La  ml)  Cliops  (t  In  Xrlnou  French  Peas  rn  Casse 

Roman  Punch 
Smothered  Spring  Chicken  on  Toast  Asparagus 

Waldorf  Salad 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream  Angel  Food 

Edam  Cheese  Saratoga  Flakes 

Demi  Tasse 

Mints 

J.  E.  R. 
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At  the  noon  liour  on  Saturdaj',  November  27,  Dr.  G.  P.  Parkin,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  trustees,  delivered  in  the  Auditorium 
an  address  on  the  life  and  work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Dr.  Parkin's  Visit  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  significance  of  the  scholarships  founded 
by  him.     A  good  crowd  was  present  to  hear  him. 

Dr.  Parkin  began  his  address  by  recounting  the  main  incidents  of  Cecil 
Rhodes's  career.  He  pointed  out  that  while  at  Oxford  Rhodes  made  Greek 
one  of  his  main  subjects  of  study,  and  that  it  was  in  his  study  of  Greek 
that  he  came  across  a  passage  which  furnished  him  the  motto  or  guiding 
principle  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  This  passage  occurs  in  Aristotle,  and 
is  as  follows:  "The  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  to  be  achieved  by  the 
conscious  pursuit  of  some  great  purpose."  In  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, said  Dr.  Parkin,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  Rhodes's  success.  The 
four  great  achievements  of  his  career  were,  he  said,  the  adding  of  Rhodesia 
to  the  p]nglis]i  Empire,  tiie  building  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad,  the 
development  of  industrial  and  socializing  agencies  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  founding  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships.  The  greatest  of  them  all  he 
held  to  be  the  founding  of  the  scholarships.  In  founding  these  scholar- 
ships Rhodes  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  accomplish  a  great  purpose. 
He  felt,  according  to  Dr.  Parkin,  that  upon  England  rested  the  responsi- 
bility of  civilizing  some  four  hundred  million  half -civilized  people,  and 
that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  bringing  together  at  Oxford  some 
of  the  best  products  of  each  of  England's  colonies.  In  extending  these 
scholarships  also  to  the  United  States,  Rhodes  was  the  first,  so  Dr.  Parkin 
as.serted,  "to  rise  out  of  tlie  national  into  the  international  idea." 

The  speaker  then  gave  some  reasons  why.  in  his  judgment,  some  of  our 
abler  students  should  want  to  go  to  Oxford.  He  emphasized  most  of  all 
the  broadening  of  view  that  must  come  fi-om  the  association  with  students 
not  only  from  all  other  States  in  our  Union,  but  also  from  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  dependencies  everywhere.  He  also 
dwelt,  with  the  pride  and  gusto  characteristic  of  a  loyal  Englishman,  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  Oxford,  and  incidentally 
[)nt  in  a  good  word  for  the  study  of  Greek. 

In  concluding.  Dr.  Parkin  recurred  again  to  the  sentiment  from  Aristotle 
which  had  meant  so  much  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  besought  the  J'oung  men 
present  to  take  it  to  heart  and  apply  it  in  their  own  lives.  To  the  young 
women  of  the  rnivcrsity  he  nuule  the  announcement  that  certain  women's 
clubs  of  the  country  had  recently  begun  a  movement  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  for  women  at  Oxford  on  terms  similar  to  those 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  foundation. 
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Rev.   Dr.   Francis   L.   Patton,   President   of   Printeton   Theolo^ioal    Semi- 
nary,  forniorly  Prosidont   of   I'riiicetdn  I'niversjty,   delivered  two  series  of 
lectures    in    tlie    University    Anditorinni    beginning  No- 

Dr.  Patton-s    Lee-    ^eniher  7tli  and  continuing  nightly  through  November 
turcs 

14tli.     Dr.  Patten's  lectures  were  addressed  primarily 

to  the  students  of  the  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  at  whose 

invitation  he  came,  but  all  the  lectures  were  public,  and  a  goodly  number 

of  the  University   folk  and  townspeople  attended  them   regularly. 

The  llrst  course  of  lectures  was  on  the  general  subject,  "Fundamental 
Christianity,"  and  the  second  on  "Authority  in  Religion."  "The  Theistic 
View  of  the  World,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  "The  Pliilosophy  of  Salva- 
tion," "Authority  of  the  Pible,"  "The  .\uthority  of  the  Churcli,"  are  titles 
of  specific  lectures  which  indicate  the  field  covered.  Dr.  Patton  is  a  thor- 
ough-going Ualvinist  of  the  old  school  of  tlieolog\-,  and  by  many  is  con- 
sidered an  ultra-conservative.  Others  who  claim  no  abiding  interest  in  the 
exposition  of  theological  tenets  find  such  addresses  tedious  or  abstruse  even 
when  delivered  by  a  man  of  such  marked  personality  as  Dr.  Patton.  But 
the  speaker's  keen  analysis  of  intellectual  problems,  his  acumen  in  discov- 
ering the  weakness  in  an  argument  opposed  to  his  own,  combined  with  a 
soul-refreshing  flow  of  humor  to  hold  the  attention  of  many  auditors.  To 
these  Dr.  Patton  presented  a  mental  stimulus,  if  nothing  more.  Each 
lecture  was  attended  by  a  fairly  large  and  wholly  sympathetic  audience. 

Oil  Tuesday  evening,  November  7th,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 
President  Patton  was  entertained  at  an  informal  smoker  by  the  University 
Club.  Some  weeks  after  leaving  Austin,  in  an  interview  printed  in  a 
Memphis  paper,  he  took  occasion  to  commend  with  particular  strength  the 
University  of  Texas  and  the  work  done  liere.  R.  A.  L. 


On  the  I'vening  of  October  3()th  the  t'urlain  (  lub,  tlie  students'  dramatic 
organization,  organized  and  coached  by  Mr.  Stark  Yoimg  of  the  English 
Faculty,  presented  its  second  play  in  the  University 
"Beelzebubbies"  Auditorium.  Last  spring  the  club  presented  Ren  Jon- 
.son's  "Silent  Woman"  with  marked  success.  Tiie  uni- 
versal approbation  with  which  this  play  was  received  stimulated  mucii  in- 
terest in  the  club's  .second  production.  .Judicious  advertising  attracted  an 
audience  which  well-nigh  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Auditorium. 

In  certain  respects  this  result  was  unfortunati'.  Afany  in  the  audience 
expected  work  every  whit  as  serious  as  that  done  mi  the  .lonson  play  last 
year.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  this  exhibition  was  difTerent.  Specific  state- 
ment was  miul(>  <iii  till'  programs  that  tin-  regular  annual  jday  of  the  club 
would  be  given  later,  l)\it  that  this  was  a  special  perfcumance  for  the  ben- 
efit of  University  athletics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  |)lay  was  a  light  farce, 
written  for  this  special  occasion  by  Mr.  Young,  and  staged  on  very  short 
notice.  The  club  retained  in>  portion  nf  (!u>  receipts  for  its  own  purposes, 
but  after  paying  expenses  turned  over  the  whole  amount  to  athletic  organ- 
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izations.  Consequently  those  who  came  expecting  to  see  legitimate  drama, 
with  thrilling  plot  and  serious  purpose,  were  disappointed.  Their  ex- 
pectations were  not  realized.  Spectators  who  compared  the  play  with 
"The  Silent  Woman,"  or  with  the  best  of  tlie  dramas  to  he  seen  on  Broad- 
way or  West  Sixth  Street  during  the  course  of  the  year,  easily  found 
Haws  in  Mr.  Young's  farce.  But  to  those  who  took  it  for  what  it  Avas 
worth, — a  clever  skit  on  certain  foibles  and  personages  in  modern  life, 
with  a  few  hits  at  the  ancients,  a  running  banter  of  wit,  witli  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  plotting, — it  proved  sufficiently  diverting.  The  dish  was 
intended  for  syllabub  when  some  patrons  evidently  expected  boiled  mutton. 
As  to  the  staging  of  the  play  no  difference  of  opinion  developed.  The 
same  conscience  and  good  taste  in  scenery,  costuming,  aiul  make-up  as 
marked  "The  Silent  Woman,"  were  always  in  evidence.  If  anything,  the 
make-up  of  the  individual  actors,  especially  the  men  playing  women's 
parts,  was  better  than  before.  As  a  rule  the  young  men  sustained  their 
parts  well,  Messrs.  Stamps,  Kosser,  Cole,  and  English  winning  especial  com- 
mendation from  all.  The  net  result  of  the  play  was  to  strengthen  the 
hold  of  the  Curtain  Club  on  the  community,  and  to  excite  greater  interest 
in  the  anmia]  play  to  be  given  later  in  the  sessiim. 


During  the  Fall  Term  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Fortnightly 
Club  as  follows: 

Professor    Henry    Suzzallo    of    Columbia    University: 
The   Fortnightly    '-p^ducatioii  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism." 

Dr.  Law:      "Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and   .luliet.' " 

Dr.  Sutton:      "Education  of  the  Modern  Woman." 

Professor  Webster:  '"The  Relation  of  the  IModern  fniversity  to  Higher 
Business  Training." 

Dr.  Farrington:      "Secondaiy   JMlucalion  in   l'"'rance." 

It  so  happened  that  three  of  these  papers  weic  ))r('sent<'d  by  gentlemen 
not  members  of  the  club,  who  addressed  it  on  special  invitation.  Professor 
Suzzallo,  a  visitor  to  Austin  at  the  time,  is  a  remarkably  lluent  speaker 
and  a  clear  thinker.  His  talk,  delivered  without  manuscript,  was  in  form 
one  of  tile  most  polished  discussi(tns  that  ]ia\('  Ik'cu  ])resented  to  the 
club.  I'rofessor  W'ebster's  paper  was  both  tiniely  and  interesting,  dealing 
witii  instruction  in  business  administration,  a  sul^iect  which  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  University's  cunicnlum.  Tlic  two  jiapers  prepared  by 
regular  members  of  the  clul)  included  in  cacli  case  chapters  from  books  to 
bo  published  this  year. 

At  the  first  of  the  session  action  Avas  taken  on  two  questions  concerning 
the  future  policy  of  the  organization.  The  members  of  the  club  now  num- 
ber twenty-four,  and  the  problem  of  increasing  the  membership  offered 
considerable  difliculty  on  account  of  tlie  abundance  of  material  to  be  found 
among  the  instructing  force.  Opinion  was  general  that  to  increase  the 
membership  to  any  large  extent  would   iiniiair  the  organization's  usefulness. 
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Finally  ileoision  was  roadiod  to  add  no  new  ini-mbers  for  the  present  at 
least.  Tiie  corporation  is  now  close.  At  the  same  time  the  club  determined 
to  drop  from  its  rolls  members  who  liecome  too  derelict  in  their  attend- 
ance on  its  meetings.  The  wi.sdom  of  this  last  step  is  questionable,  but  it 
will  probably  not  lead  to  drastic  action. 

Ollioers  for  the   first   half  year  are:      President,   Dr.    riiiick;    Secretary, 
Dr.  I'arlin;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ostrandcr.  R.  A.  L. 


A  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Schiller  was  hold  in  the  girls*  study  hall  on  November  10th.     A  program 
had   been   prepared    for   this   occasion   by   the   German 
The    Schiller    Cele-  Faculty,   with    the   aid  of  the   Germania   Literary   So- 
ciety and  the  Austin  SUngerrunde. 

Schiller  stands  higher  in  po])ular  favor  than  any  other  (icrnian  poet. 
To  this  fact  it  was  due  that  the  audience  filled  the  hall  to  overflowing,  and 
the  same  fact  was  prettily  illustrated  when  nearly  the  whole  audience 
joined  the  Germania  in  the  singing  of  the  Schiitzenlied  from  WiUiclvi  Tell 
and  the  Reilcrlied  from  ^yallenstcin. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Primer,  and  Mr.  Trenckmann  of  the  Austin 
Wochoiblatl.  Dr.  Primer's  subject  wa.s  "Schiller  as  a  Thinker.'"  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  Scliiller's  fame  as  a  poet  and  as  a  historian 
were  taken  away,  he  would  still  be  ciititliNJ  to  a  ]irominent  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  great  thinkers.  Mr.  Trenckmann  spoke  with  high  appieciation 
of  Schiller  as  a  poet  of  the  German  people.  The  Sanf/cnioidc  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  occasion  by  singing  with  much  feeling  several  beauti- 
ful selections.  The  entertainment  ended  with  the  ])resentation  of  a  scene 
from  Die  Piccolomini.  In  this,  Miss  Dignowitz  in  the  character  of  Thekla 
deserves  speoi.Tl  uvMition.     Tlio  ontiro  jirogram  wa.s  given  in  German. 

A.   R. 


Thi;  Diplomntic  ('orrefipoidoicc  of  thr  Republic  of  Tcxn.t.  Part  I.  (Be- 
ing Volume  2  of  the  Anmial  Kciiort  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion fur  the  year  1007.)  George  P.  Garrison,  Pro- 
A    New   Book   by 

Professor  Garrl-      fessor   of  History   in    the  I^niversity  of  Texas,   Editor. 

^^^  Washington:      Government    Printing  (Jfiice,   lOOS.     j^vo; 

pp.   046. 

The  history  of  Texas  is  profoundly  interesting.  Tiit'  locatioti  i>f  thi-< 
territory  is  strategic.  Even  when  a  wilderness  France  and  Spain  eon- 
tested  for  it.  Its  settlement  marked  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  conllict 
between  Eatin  and  Tei.ton.  The  victory  of  the  latter  at  San  .Iiu-into 
rai.sod  Texas  to  national  importance,  and  our  history  is  thenceforth  buiiinl 
up  with  that  of  tl;e  neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  so  suddenly  :idded  to  the  Inirdi'iis  of  a  pioneer  State 
were    well-nigh    overwhtdming    and    h-fl    Ihtii     iiidcliblc    impress    upon    the 
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characters  and  lives  of  its  citizens.  But  the  Texans  proved  their  ability 
to  meet  the  issues.  A  number  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
social,  educational,  and  political  institutions  date  from  this  time.  It  ia 
little  wonder  that  to  old  Texans  this  period,  with  that  of  the  revolution, 
marks  the  beginning  of  Texas  history. 

The  volume  befo]e  us  contains  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  with  the  United  States  from  December  7,  1835,  to  De- 
c'('nil)or  30,  1842.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  that  will  con- 
tain tlie  remainder  of  tlie  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  United 
States  and  that  with  England,  France,  and  Mexico.  Texas  is  unique 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  having  had  a  period  of  independent 
existence.  The  archives  of  no  other  State  can  show  records  such  as  these 
— olllcial  correspondence  with,  and  treaties  bearing  the  seals  of  the  United 
States,  France,  England,  and  Bremen.  The  originals  of  the  letters  here 
printed  are  on  file  in  the  Texas  State  Library,  and  were  classified  and 
arranged  under  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Legislature. 
The  cost  of  copying  and  printing  was  paid  by  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  editing  was  done  by  Dr.  Garrison ;  it  was  undertaken 
as  a  labor  of  love,  but  the  time,  research,  and  learning  so  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly devoted  to  this  work  characterize  it  as  a  patriotic  service  to 
the  State.  Tlie  work  of  the  editor  involved  a  careful  search  for  all 
diplomatic  correspondence  that  has  already  been  ])rinted,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  relegated  to  the  calendar  and  proper  reference  made  to  its 
location.  From  the  great  mass  of  manuscript  material  he  had  to  select 
the  documents  to  be  copied,  carefully  verify  the  copies,  and  then  add 
such  notes  as  the  text  required.  Tlie  difficulty  and  tedium  of  such  a  task 
can  be  appreciated  alone  by  such  as  have  undergone  similar  trials,  and 
have  had  to  handle  unwieldy  records  and  decipher  illegible,  faded,  torn, 
and  sometimes  decayed  manuscripts. 

The  present  volume  contains  449  letters  and  documents,  of  which  num- 
ber 19  l)eli)ng  to  the  period  of  Governor  Smitli's  administration,  44  to 
that  of  President  Burnet's,  140  to  that  of  President  Houston's  first  term, 
138  to  that  of  President  Lamar's,  and  102  to  that  portion  of  President 
Houston's  second  term  covered  by  this  volume.  As  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  until  March  3,  1837,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  fourth  of  this  correspondence  is  prior  to  that  date. 
During  this  period  the  Texan  commissioners,  since  they  were  not  re- 
ceived by  tlie  government,  may  be  regarded  as  ambassadors  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  little  encouragement  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  high  conlrast  to  the  ready  and  sometimes  enthusiastic 
support  given  by  the  ])eople,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  references  to 
money,  munitions,  and  volunteers  for  the  Texan  cause,  mentioned  by 
the  commissioners.  After  recognition  by  the  United  States  the  Texan 
ministers  labored  for  annexation,  and  while  they  received  much  encourage- 
ment in  some  quarters  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  proposition  was 
withdrawn   in    1838,   until   conditions   in   tlie  Ignited   States   were   more   fa- 
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vorable.  Meunwliile  Texas  was  forcid  to  CDiidiict  licr  alFairs  as  an  in- 
dependent nation;  she  determined  to  lay  the  foundations  hroiui  and  deep. 
Negotiations  were  opened  witli  Kngland,  France,  Delgiuni,  Holland,  and 
the  Hanse  towns.  Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  with  the  United  States 
are  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the 
boundary  bctwoon  Texas  and  tiie  United  States,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  colonizing  her  Indians  upon  the  Texas  frontier,  the  exchange 
of  mails,  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  intervention  in  bdialf  of  the  Santa  Fe 
prisoners. 

This  volume  is  the  initial  one  of  a  set  that  is  to  open  up  to  the  public 
the  diplomatic  archives  of  Texas,  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  State  will  profit  by  this  example  and  at  an  early  date  take  up 
the  work  of  printing  and  publishing  other  sections  of  the  Texas  archives, 
which  are  equally  rich  in  historical  data.  That  the  time  has  arrived 
for  such  an  enterprise  is  proved  by  the  action  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  Xothing  else  would  lend  a  greater  impulse  to  the 
study  of  our  history,  both  at  home  and  beyond  our  limits,  than  such  a 
publication.  Tiie  volume  before  lis  presents  an  excellent  model  for  such 
work  when  it  shall  be  undertaken.  E.  W.  W. 


Below  will   be  found   the  annual   statement  of  the  University  Co-oper- 
ative Society  as  made  out  by  Mr.  1\.  M.  Hamby,  of  .\ustin,  fr^ni  the  Cash 
Book    of    the    Treasurer    and    the    Schedule    of    Assets 
The  University  Co-  furnished  bv  the  President  of  the  Societv.     This  state- 
operative  Society  ,      ,        ',.,,,       i<r.         •»    •      •  1      ii.1  1- 
ment   shows   that   the     Co-op     is   in   a  healthy   condi- 
tion.    Goods  were   sold  during  the  year   1909   at   an  average  gross  profit 
of  15  per  cent  and  at  a  net  profit  of  5^  per  cent,  cost  of  maintenance  being 
9A  per  cent  of  total  sales,  of  which  over  1  per  cent  is  for  permanent  bet- 
terments.    As  compared  with  last  year  both  the  gross  profit  and  cost  of 
maintenance  percentages  show  decreases. 

During  the  year  the  Society  purchased  a  Burroughs  Adding  machine, 
and  this  year  it  is  planned  to  install  modern  filing  cabinets  and  a  copy- 
ing machine.  It  has  been  found  profitable  to  make  use  of  the  best  devices 
for  handling  ofiice  work. 

-Mr.  Hamby  has  also  examined  the  Cash  Hook  for  1907-1908,  and  finds 
that  the  discrepancy  of  .5  cents  exhibited  in  the  statement  of  last  year 
was  due  to  an  error  of  ipl.l5  which  was  partly  counterbalanced  by  two 
errors  amounting  to  $1.10.  Furthermore,  he  found  that  the  assets  re- 
ported for  1908.  .S124.70,  were  too  small,  the  error  being  due  to  the  omis- 
sion of  an  item  of  tliat  amount  deposited  in  bank  at  the  cn<l  of  the  year. 
In  attempting  to  balance  the  books  this  year  this  discrepancy  appeared 
and   was  corrected. 
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Statement  of  the  Umversity  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Year  End- 
ing July  31,  1909 

Trading  Account 

Inventory,  August  1,   1908 $  7,510  53 

Purchases,   1908-1909    20,701  44 

Transportation    1,393  60 

Sales,    1908-1909    $35,291   70 

Inventory,   July   31,    1909 8,595  05 

Gross  profit    5,281  18 

43,886  75       43,886  75 
Profit  and  Loss  Account 

Gross  profits    $  5,281    18 

Interest  on  loans  and  deposits 191  65 

Salaries,   including   mail $2,419  09 

Fire  insurance    69  98 

Taxes  and  license 99  03 

Furniture   and   fixtures 423  45 

General   maintenance    305  73 

Total   maintenance    $3,317  88 

Rebates  to  members 251  45 

Net  profits    1,903  50 


$5472  83  $5,472  83 
Assets 

Inventory   , $  8,595  05 

Accounts  receivable    ... 1,515  17 

Due  fi om  publishers 694  90 

Loans  and  certificates  of  deposit 4,100  00 

Cash  with  Treasurer 348  63 


Present    worth $15,253  75 

Proof 

Assets,  July  31,   1908 $13,350  25 

Profits   of    1908-1909 1,903  50 

$15,253  75 
H.  Y.  B. 
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Tlio    Uiiivi'isity   was,   as   usual,    well    ropiosi'nlfd  at   tlie  annual    nit-uting 

of  tlip  Slate  Toacfiers'  Association,  luld  this  year  at  Dallas,  on   Ueconil>er 

28,  211.  and  .'{0.     'IIh'  followinij  nienilx^rs  of  the  faculty 
The  University  and  ,        r^  ,.,.',.  r,  .»     , 

the    State   Teach-     were   present:      Dean    Uattle,    Dean    Sutton,    Professors 

ers'  Association  licnedict.  Matlier.  Primer,  llemlerson.  Farrinpton,  and 
('aini)l)tll.  Instructors  Kliy  and  Hill,  and  Secretary  Kosser.  Professor 
Garrison  and  Dean  Taylor,  Chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  History  and 
-Malhennxtics  sections,  were  unable  to  he  present.  Papers  were  presented 
by  members  of  the  faculty  as  follows:  Professor  Henderson,  before  the 
general  association,  on  "The  College  \iewpoint''  with  regard  to  "The  High 
.School  Curriculum  in  Regard  to  College  Entrance  Requirements";  Dean 
Sutton,  before  the  College  Section,  on  "A  Four  Years  Course  in  Educa- 
tion in  Our  Colleges  and  Universities":  Professor  Farrington.  before  the 
High  School  Section,  on  "The  University  and  the  High  .Schoor';  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  before  the  English  Section,  on  "How  to  Study  the  Novel" : 
Professor  Henderson,  before  the  History  Section,  on  "History  in  the  Allil- 
iated  Schools  of  the  State  University";  and  Professor  Mather,  before  the 
Mathematics  and  Science  Section,  on  "Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Teaching 
of  Physics."  In  the  Classics  Section  a  paper  by  Professor  Fay,  on 
"Horace's  Theory  of  Satire,"  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  by  Dean 
Battle.  Before  the  German  Section,  a  paper  was  read  by  Eniile  Stieler,  a 
student  of  the  University.  In  the  English  Section  a  Texas  Folk  Ix)re  So- 
ciety was  organized,  and  Dr.  ]..  W.  Payne  of  tlie  University  was  elected  as 
its  first  president. 


NEW   INSTRUCTORS 

In  the   winter  of   1908-1909  Mr.  P.   L.   Windsor,   Librarian  of   tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  for  the  previous  six  or  seven  years,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  accept  the  same  position   (with  greater  eniolu- 
Nathanlel  Lewis  ^   >     •      ^,       rr   •         -^        r   t.i-      •  tt- 

Goodrich:  Li-         ments)    m   the   University   of  Illinois.      His    successor 

brarlan  j^    ^j^.   Nathaniel    Lewis   Goodrich.      By   this   time   Mr. 

Goodrich  is  beginning  to  be  known  to  the  L'niversity  stall  and  to  such  of 
the  student  body  as  have  the  habit  of  squeezing  into  the  library:  but  to 
the  entire  University  public,  in  and  out  of  Austin,  Mr.  Goodrich's  training, 
honors,  and  attainments  cimstitute  a  legitimate  subject  of  interest  and 
inquiry.     In   satisfaction  thereof  the  following  facts  are   presented: 

Hirth:     Concord,  N.  H..  1880. 

Education:  Salem  (Mass.)  Iligli  Scho..l.  189:M89lt;  Utiea  (N.  Y.) 
Fore  Academy,  189t;-18!»7:  Andierst  College,  from  which  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts,   1897-1901. 

Honors:  Editor  of  Anihrrst  l.itrrnrii  Monthhi:  Kent  Prize  Essayist  on 
a  subject  in  English  Literature. 

Traininfi:  Student  X.  Y.  State  Library  School,  1002-1901.  His  degree 
thesis  was  a  bibliography  on  "The  History  and  Theory  of  Fiction,"  subgo- 
quently  published    in   The  Bulletin  of  liiblioyraphy. 
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Career:  Member  of  Staff  of  Accession  Department  of  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary, subsequently  made  Head  of  Staff  (1904),  where  his  duties  included 
the  ordering  of  books,  the  receipt  of  some  3500  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  of  8000  annual  reports;  the  direction  of  the  library's  private  bindery; 
the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  State  publications.  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  1907-1909;  of  the  University  of  Texas,  1909 — 

In  the  year  1901-1902  Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  reporter  for  The  Utica  Daily 
Press.  E.  W.  F. 


Professor  W.  ('.  Webster  was  graduated  from  Albion  College,  Michigan, 

in   1887.     In   the   year    1889-1890   he   pursued  graduate    studies   at   Johns 

Hopkins   University.     During  the  years    1890-1893   he 

W.  C.  Webster:  Po-  flUed   the   chair   of   History   at   Cornell   College,    Iowa. 

litical  Science        -.^  •        .  ^ i  •  •.•        j.  u.       t  ^^        -u-     ■     ^x. 

He  resigned  this  position  to  accept  a  fellowship  m  the 

University  of  Chicago  for  the  year  1893-1894.  From  1894  to  1896  he 
served  as  Extension  Lecturer  for  the  University  of  Chicago;  in  1896  he 
was  appointed  Fellow  in  Columbia  University,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Pli.  D.  in  1897.  From  1897  to  1902  he  taught  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn.  During  the  four  years  1902- 
1906  he  held  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Commerce  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  conducted  a  general  agency  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. From  IDOO  to  1909  he  held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Commerce 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  the  Fall  Term  of  1909-1910  he  con- 
ducted courses  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  During  the  Winter  Term  he  will  give  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  witli  the  title  of 
Acting  Associate  Professor.  Ho  is  author  of  a  General  History  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  AgrieulUiral  Industries  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
contributed  numerous  articles  on  commercial  and  economic  subjects  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  his  science.  Professor  Webster  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  toward  higher  commercial 
education  in  America. 


A   valuable   addition   to   the   teaching  staff  of  the   Department   of  Edu- 
cation is  Di-.  l'"'rederick  Eby,  for  the  last  nine  years  Professor  of  Pedagogj' 
and    Philosophy   at    Baylor   University.      Dr.    Eby   was 

Frederick  Eby :  Ed-  |,o,.jj    October   26,    1874,   at   Berlin,    Ontario;    prepared 
ucation 

for  college  in  the  schools  of  Sebringville,  Ontario,  and 

at  Stratford   Collegiate   Institute;    and   in   June,    1891,   entered   McMaster 

University   of  the  University  of  Toronto.     Four   years   later  he   took  the 

A.  B.  degree,  with  special  honors  in  the  classics.     The  next  two  years  he 

spent,   as   graduate   student    in   the   University   of   Chicago,   and   the  year 

following  a.s  instructor  in  the  IMorgan  Park  Academy  of  Chicago.     During 

the  years   1898   to   1900   Dr.    EI)y  studied   at  Clark   University,  and  there 
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giaduatod  wtli  tlic  ilojjroc  of  Doctor  of  IMiilosophy  in  IftOO.  He  was  im- 
mediately called  to  the  chair  of  IVdagogj-  and  Philosophy  at  Baylor. 

In  1905  Dr.  Eby  went  to  Europe  for  a  year  of  study  at  the  University 
of  IkMlin.  In  the  summers  of  1!)03,  1!)(»5,  and  1009  ho  taupht  In  the  Sum- 
mer Schools  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Jlis  principal  writings  are  a.s 
follows:  "The  Educational  \alue  of  Manual  Constructive  Work,"  in 
Education,  April,  1898;  "The  Reconstruction  of  the  Kindergarten,"  in  the 
reihiiio(jical  Seminary,  July,  1900;  "Education:  The  Organization  of  the 
Personality,"  in  Rapports  Premier  Gongrcs  International  d'Education  el  de 
Protection  I'Enfance  dans  la  Famille,  1905;  and  "Conversion  in  Relation 
to  the  Sunday  School,"  in  Baylor  University  Bulletin,  September,  1907. 

Dr.  Eby  was  married  on  December  26,  1900,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Newman, 
daughter  of  Professor  A.  M.  Newman,  of  the  Southwestern  Theological 
Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  and  sister  of  Professor  H.  II.  Newman,  of  the 
School  of  Zoology. 


Francis  L.  Whitney,  recently  appointed  Instructor  in  Geology,  was  born 

in  Enfield,  New  York,  September  2,  1878.     His  preliminary  education  was 

obtained    in    the   Elniira,   N.   Y.,   Free   Academy,    from 
Francis  Luther      ,  .  ,     ,  ,      ,    ,    ■      ,.-,«/>      ^r      ni    ^  ^u 

Whitney:  Geol-       which   he  was  graduated  in   189G.     Mr.   Whitney  then 

067  learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  his  father's  shop  and 

foundry,  attaining  sufficient  proficiency  in  that  direction  to  become  an 
expert  mathematical  instrument  maker.  But  his  interest  in  science  was 
so  jrreat,  especially  in  geology,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a  university  course 
preparatory  to  becoming  a  professional  geologist.  To  that  end  he  entered 
Cornell  University,  and  there  took  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1906.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Geology  in  1903,  and  retained 
that  position  as  a  graduate  student  through  1907.  He,  however,  continued 
his  studies  during  tlie  summer  sessions  of  1900,  1908,  and  1909.  His  field 
experience,  in  addition  to  studies  of  the  locaJ  geologj'  about  Ithaca  and 
Elmira,  includes  work  as  Field  Assistant  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  through  the  summer  of  190.3  and  as  Assistant  Geologist  to  the 
Louisiana  (Jeological  survey  covering  various  periods  from   1905  to  1907. 

Mr.  Whitney's  educational  exix^rience  includes  the  assistantship  at 
Cornell  already  mentioned,  an  acting  professorship  of  natural  science  at 
Buchtel  College,  for  the  year  1907-1908,  ami  a  professorship  of  biologv  at 
Hastings  College,  Nebraska,  during  1908-1!H)9.  Previous  to  his  appc)int- 
meiit  in  our  institution  he  iiad  received  a  aill  to  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  present  collegiate  year. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  contributod  to  "Water  Supply  Pa|KM-  No.  110"  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  an  account  of  "The  New  Artesian  Water 
Supply  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Xi  Honorary 
Scientific  Society  and  of  the  Gamma  Alpha  Intorcollogiate  Scientific  So- 
ciety. !•'•  ^^'-  ''^- 
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Dana  Brackeuridge  Casteel,  Instructor   in   Zoology,   comes  to  Texas   di- 
rectly from  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  had  made  an  excellent 
record   as   a   teacher   and  where  he   left   many   friends 
Dana    Brackenridge  among  both  faculty  and  students. 

Dr.  Casteel  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Allegheny 
College  in  18!)9,  and  his  Master  of  Arts  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1900.  The  following  fovir  years  he  spent  in  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  where  both  research  and  teaching  were  emphasized. 
He  received  tlie  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Pennsylvania  in  1003,  but  remained 
there  one  year  longer  as  teaching  fellow  in  Zoology.  From  there  he  went 
to  Missouri  Valley  College  in  the  capacity  of  Acting  Professor  of  Zoology; 
and  in  1905  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  served 
for  four  years  as  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Dr.  Casteel's  best-known  work  is  embryological  in  character,  dealing 
with  the  "Cell  Lineage  and  Early  Larval  Development  of  Fiona  marina,  a 
Kudibraneh  Mollusc."  This  paper  has  been  much  commented  upon  by  con- 
temporary writers.  Other  subjects  of  research  that  have  been  and  are 
still  occupying  his  attention  are  the  variations  of  the  honey-bee^,  and  sense 
perceptions  of  the  reptiles. 

Dr.  Casteel  has  occupied  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Marine  Zoology 
for  two  sessions  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratories,  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  H.  H.  N. 


Dr.  1.  "SI.  Lewis,  who  takes  tlie  place  of  Mr.  York  (now  studying  at 
Johns  llo])kiiis)   as  Instructor  in  Botany,  was  born  in  Rensselaer,  Indiana, 

in   1879.     He  received  his  early  training  in  the  ipublic 
Isaac   McKinney      schools  of  his  native  town,  and  upon  graduation  from 

tlie  high  school  entered  the  University  of  Indiana, 
where  he  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1906.  From  the  same  institu- 
tion he  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  three  years  later.  His  botanical  work  at 
the  University  of  Indiana  was  under  Dr.  D.  M'.  Mottier,  one  of  America's 
recognized  authorities  in  cytology.  During  the  years  1905-1907  Dr.  Lewis 
was  Teaching  Fellow  in  liotany  in  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Botany  during  the  following  year.  In  the  summer  of  1908  he  was 
olfcted  Assislant  Professor  of  Hotany  in  New  Hampshire  State  College, 
and  he  served  in  that  institution  until  call(Ml  last  -lune  to  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  been  a  contributor  to  t!ie  standard  botanical  magazines, 
and  some  of  the  results  of  his  researches  have  been  published  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  His  most  im'portant  recent 
contrihutions  are  the  followiiig:  "Nuclear  Division  in  tlie  Spore- ATother 
Cells  of  tlie  Pinus  and  Thuja,"  published  .by  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  in  1907;  "The  Behavior  of  the  Chromosomes  in  Pinus  and  Thuja," 
which   appeared    in   •'Tiic   Annals  of   Botany,"   in    1908;    "The  S2)haero2ms 
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Leaf-spot  of  Apples,"'  in  tlie  Bioiiiiial  l'e|)ort  of  tlio  Now  Il!imp>*hin'  -V^jri- 
eultiiral  Kxporimciit  Station  in  l!ilt!i.  In  additioti  to  the  above  Dr.  I^wis 
is  joint  autlior  witli  Dr.  Clias.  Brooks  of  the  "Report  of  the  Department 
of  Botany  of  Now  llanipsliire  Af,'ricultural  Experiment  Station"  for  1908- 
1009. 

Dr.  Lewi.s  is  a  nieinlK-r  of  tlie  American  Association  for  llic  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  of  tlie  Sij^ma  Xi,  and  comes  to  Texas  with  the  high- 
est of  recommendations  from   his   instructors  and  co-workers. 


Charles  H.  Winkler  Is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  at  The  Grove,  where  his  parents  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.    In    1898   he   entered   the  Agricultural   and   Me- 
Charles   H.  Wink-    chanioal  College  at  College  Station,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.     In  the  fall  of  1!)00  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  he  was  graduated  in  1904  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
During  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  Texas,  he  was  Student  Assist- 
ant in  the  School  of  Botany  for  three  years,  from   1901-1904. 

Mr.  Winkler  sjient  the  summer  of  1902  in  Cornell  University  working 
under  Dr.  George  Atkinson,  a  well-known  authority  on  mycologj*.  The 
following  summer  was  spent  at  the  University  of  Chicago  studying  under 
Dr.  C.  R.  Barnes,  the  eminent  physiologist;  and  during  the  year  1904-5 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he  worked 
under  Dr.  II.  B.  Duggar,  an  expert  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  became  manager  of  the  Pure 
Culture  Spawn  Co.,  Pacific.  Mo.,  a  post  that  he  held  for  four  years.  It 
will  thus  be  se«'n  that  Mr.  Winkler  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  conduct 
the  work  which  the  University  has  undertaken  in  Element^irv  Agriculture. 


John  Emory  Hollingswortli.  Instructor  in  Oreok,  was  boni  in  Iowa, 
April  0,  1881,  the  son  of  a  family  of  English  descent  that  movcil  to  Iowa 

from  North  Carolina.  His  college  training  l)egan  in 
John  Emory    Holl-  pe„n    College.    Iowa,    in    1S98.      Here    he   graduated    in 

1902.  Awarded  a  .scholarship  at  Haverford  he  spent 
the  following  session  there,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Pfiin  Col- 
lege gave  him  tlu>  degroe  of  A.  M.  the  same  year,  and  made  him  in  1904 
Instructor  in  Classics  and  Ancient  History.  Thi-,  positiori  lu>  held  til! 
tin-  fall  of  190fi,  when  he  went  to  the  University  <>f  Chicago  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin.  From  1900  till  the  summer  of 
1909  he  remained  in  Chicago  working  especially  under  Professors  Tlalc. 
Storey,  Laing,  CUpps,  and  Bonner.  In  August,  190."),  Mr.  Hollingswortli 
was  married  to  Miss  Luda  E.  Smith,  of  Askworth,  Iowa.  They  have  one 
child. 
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Walter  Hale  Hamilton,  called  to  the  University  in  June  as  Instructor 
in  History,  Avas  born  at  Sweetwater,  Tennessee,  on  October  30,  1881.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  his  native  town,  his  studies  being 
Walter  Hale  Hamil-  directed  by  his  father,  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 
ton:  History  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  seventeen  he  entered  the   Webb   School 

at  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  and  there  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1901 
he  entered  Vanderbilt  University.  After  two  years  at  Vandenbilt,  his  col- 
lege course  was  interrupted  for  three  years  of  teaching;  but  in  1906  Mr. 
Hamilton  resumed  his  undergraduate  work,  going  now,  however,  to  the 
University  of  Texas;  and  after  one  year's  residence  here  he  was  given  the 
B.  A.  degree.  During  the  year  1907-08  Mr.  Hamilton  iwas  instructor  in 
Latin  in  the  Temple  High  School,  and  during  1908-09  be  was  Principal  of 
the  Beltoii  High  School.  Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  University  of  Texas 
he  had  taught  in  the  Raeford  Institute  at  Raeford,  North  Carolina,  and  in 
the  Hughey  and  Turner  School  at  Weatherford. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  on  August  17,  1909,  to  Miss  Lucile  Elizabeth 
Rhodes,  of  Raeford,  North  Carolina. 


Jolui  Lewis  Worley,  Instructor  in  American  History,  was  born  Feibruary 
Hi,  1S84,  in  Dallas,  where  he  was  raised.     He  attended  the  public  schools 
and,  later,  Cole's  Select  School  of  that  city.     In   1900 
John  Lewis  Worley:  lie  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  and  graduated  with 
History  ^^^^  degree  of  B.   A.   in  June,   1904.     In  the  session  of 

1904-1905  he  held  a  fellowship  in  History.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  June,  1905.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  Dallas,  being  engaged  in 
business  there. 


Mr.  .John  E.  Rosser,  selected   in  July  to  fill   the  newly-created   position 

of  Secretary  of  the  University,  descends  from  the  Rossers  of  Virginia,  and 

was  born   in  Covington,  Georgia,  in   1881.     His  father 

John  E.  Rosser:      ^^,^^   f^j.g^  g^  merchant  and   later  a  Methodist  minister 

at    Covington.     Julia   Pace    was   the   maiden   name   of 

his  mother. 

.Mr.  I'dsscr,  after  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  Washington,  Geor- 
gia, in  1898,  took  his  degree  at  Emory  College  in  1902,  gaining  there  some 
distinction  as  a  college  orator.  Subsequently  he  held  a  graduate  fellow- 
ship in  History  and  English  at  Vandor])ilt  University,  and  later  iie  studied 
SociologA'  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  three  years  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  Sparks'  Collegiate  Institute,  a  ^Methodist  preparatory  school 
at  Sparks,  Georgia.  After  one  year  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
at  Nashville,  Georgia,  he  came  to  Texas,  as  principal  of  the  Nacogdoches 
High  School,  from  which  place  he  was  called  to  his  present  position. 

"Mr.  Rosser,  in  addition  to  his  school  woik,  has  filled  editorial  positions 
on  several  Georgia  and  Texas  papers,  and  has  contributed  extensively  to 
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sueli  piiMicatiuiis  as  .Si/tccv.s,  Lippincvtt's,  l'urlc,Jtiilij> ,  Huntir'.s,  Hohemian, 
Ilulland'n,  mid  The  Cosmopolitan.  Ilia  liuiiioruus  writings  and  verses  liave 
been  widely  quoted  in  the  magazines.  H.  Y.  B. 


Frederic    Duncalf,    newly-elected    Tutor    in    History,   was   born    at    Lan- 

aister.    \Vi>c(>i(>in,   on   March   23,    1H82.     lii^   preiniration   for   college   was 

done    in   the    Lancaster    public   schools;    his    collegiate 

Frederic  Duncalf:    ^y^y^.  ^t  Bcloit  College,  where  he  was  graduated  A.  B. 

History  .^^    j^^^^^      .^.|^^^   ^   _^^^    1004-1900  Mr.   Duncalf  tauj;ht   in 

his  native  State  in  the  high  schools  of  Lancivster  and  Dodgeville.  In  1900 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  graduate  study  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
making  European  History  his  major  subject:  and  lie  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  there  last  spring.  During  his  first  year  at  Wisconsin  he  was 
Scholar  in  European  History,  and  for  the  next  two  years  he  held  the  post  of 
Assistant  in  History.  Mr.  Duncalf  took  as  the  subject  of  his  Doctor's  dis- 
sertation ''The  Peasants'  Crusade."  His  iiiinur  subjects  were  American  Hos- 
torv  and  Political  Science. 


President  Mezes  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  Wisconsin,  but  took  oc- 
casion before  his  return  to  Austin  to  visit  tlie  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,    and    Minnesota.     In    October    he    went    to 

Miscellaneous  >s'q\v  England  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  tlie  National  Association  of  State  Universities.  In  December  he 
made  another  trip  East,  going  by  wa\'  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  made  an  address  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  on  "The 
Training  of  Workers  and  Citizens."  Later  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Student  Volunteer  Movement  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

Dean  Townes  and  Judge  McLaurin  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Schools  at  Detroit  in  August.  Dean  Townes  was 
elected  President  of  the  Association. 

Dean  Sutton  was  the  representative  of  the  University  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Denver  in  July.  He  took  part 
in  the  discussion  of  two  papers:  one,  that  of  President  Seerley,  of  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School,  on  "The  Province  of  the  Common  People  in  the 
Administration  of  Public  Education";  the  other,  a  paper  by  Professor 
Slocnin.   of   Colorado   College,   on   "Athletic   Organizations." 

Professor  Garrison,  Mr.  Kamsdell,  and  Mr.  Worley  represented  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  meetiivg  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  in  New 
York,  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Mr.  Ramsdell.  while  away,  stood 
his  examinations  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  Columbia. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Callaway  on  "The  Infinitive  in  UKl  Knglisli"  was 
read  by  title  at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer- 
ica at   Ithaca,  New  York,  during  the  h<didays. 
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Professoi-  E.  D.  Shurter's  Representative  College  Orations  came  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillans  in  November. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Farrington  lias  a  book  in  the  press  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
on  French  Secondary  Schools.     He  expects  it  to  appear  this  spring. 

Part  II  of  Dr.  Garrison's  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  lias  gone  to  press. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Law  spent  most  of  his  summer  vacation  in  the  Harvard 
Library,  at  work  on  an  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  appear  in  the 
"Ardon  Edition"  of  D.   C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Johnson  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  part  in  Chicago,  wihere  he 
taught  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Summer  Schools, — in  part  in  Wash- 
ington, where  lie  held  during  August  and  September  a  responsible  position 
in  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Baskervill  Avas  another  member  of  our  Faculty  who  taught 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Summer  Schools. 


THE   DEPAR^r]VIENT   OF    liDUCATION 

The  registration  in  the  Department  for  the  Fall  Term  of  1909-1910  shows 

an  increase  of  about  11   per  cent  over  that  of  the  corresponding  term  of 

1908-1009.     The    total    reaches    274—58    men    and    216 

Registration  for      women,  as  opposed  to  a  total  of  247  on  the  same  date 

Fall  Term  i     j.  mi  •  ^       •  •     .i 

last  year,  there  is  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  reg- 
istration in  advanced  courses,  the  total  reaching  162,  as  opposed  to  122 
last  year  and  95  the  year  before.  The  registration  for  the  Fall  Term  by 
classes  is  as  follows:  (Graduates  12,  Seniors  63,  Juniors  79,  Sophomores 
59,  Froslimen  61. 


The  staff  this  year  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Eby,  who  comes  from  Baylor  University  as  Instructor  in  the  History  of 
Education ;    and   .by   the    addition    of   a  second   fellow, 
Additions  to  staff    Miss  Itasca  Sweet,  to  assist  in  the  practice  work.     Dr. 
Eby  received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Clark  University. 
He  has  studied  abroad,   has   had   extensive  experience  in  a   sister   institu- 
tion, and  possesses  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
State;    all    of   which    make    him    a    valuable    addition   to    the    staff   of   the 
Department. 


Significant   changes   in   the   organization   of  the   Department   of   Educa- 
tion  were   inaugurated  with   the  opening  of  the   Fall  Term   of    1909-1910. 
I'he  D(ii)artment  has  been  dignified  iby  according  to  its 
Eeorganlzation  of     ]„,.,,]    ^,,,.   ^j^jg   ^^f   d,..,,,^    ^^,],i|^,   y.^    Faculty   has   .been 
the  Department       ... 

divided  into  three  schools:     The  School  of  Educational 

Administration,   comprising   Dean   Sutton,   Associate   Professor   Henderson, 
Instructor  Eby,  and  Student  Assistant  Cobb ;  the  School  of  the  Philosophy  of 
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Education,  comprising;  Professor  Kllis,  Instructor  Rail,  and  Fellow  I»\vry ; 
and  llic  School  of  tlu'  Art  of  Toa<diinj;,  coni|)risin}^  Associate  Professor 
J'arriiiirton,  Professors  Garrison,  Mather,  Heald,  Rice,  Miss  Lavender,  and 
a  Fellow,  Miss  Sweet. 


The   faculty   of  the   Department  has   been  ibusy,  as  usual,  with    services 

outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University.     The  following  list  of  addresses 

made   during  the   Fall   Term   is  indicative  of  one   sort 

Outside  Work  of  the  Qf  servic-e  the  Department  is  trving  to  render  the  cause 

Faculty  i        ^  ••        ,      c.i.   x 

eilucation   in   the  State. 

Dean  Sutton  attended  and  addressed  three  county  institutes,  one  at 
Hallettsville.  one  at  Cuero,  and  one  at  Alice.  At  each  place  he  also  de- 
livered an  address  on  The  Conference  for  Education  in  Texas.  He  fur- 
thermore delivered  an  address  on  Christian  Education  at  Taylor;  one  on 
Why  the  Sunday  School  Course  of  Study  Should  Be  Graded,  before  the 
Travis  County  Sunday  School  Association;  one  on  An  Hour  With  a  South- 
ern Poet  before  the  Robert  E.  Lee  High  School  in  Burnet;  and  read  a 
paper  on  The  Education  of  the  Modern  Wol^an  before  the  Fortnightly 
Club. 

Dr.  Ellis  delivered  the  following  addresses  during  the  Fall  Term:  The 
Relation  of  Edueation  to  Economic  Development  before  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  at  Dallas;  The  Cause  of  Our  Emotions  before  the  Inter- 
national (  liil).  at  San  Antonio;  The  Organization  of  Parents'  and  Teach- 
ers' Clubs  before  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  Denison; 
Moral  Education  before  the  same  organization,  also  at  Denison;  The  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  Texas  before  the  teachers'  institute  at  Fort 
Worth;  School  and  Home  Clubs  before  the  State  Normal  School  at  Den- 
ton; the  same  address  before  tlie  jiarents  of  the  Denton  High  School,  of 
the  Center  Point  rural  school,  and  of  the  Reaver  Creek  rural  school ; 
What  Right  Has  a  Man  to  Live?  before  the  Denton  High  School;  The 
Conference  for  Edueation  in  Texas  before  the  teachers'  institute  at  Mc- 
Kinney;  the  same  address  before  the  Grayson  County  Institute  at  Sher- 
man, and  the  Dallas  County  Institute  at  Dallas. 

Professor  Henderson  addressed  the  Travis  County  and  the  Rexar  County 
teachers'  institutes  on  the  subject  of  The  I'sychology  of  Piny,  also  teach- 
ers and  citizens  at  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Teachers'  Association  at  Roscoe. 
He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  November  5  and  fi.  at  Charlottes- 
ville,  Virginia,    as   olTicial    representative   of   the    University. 

Professor  Farrington  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  Houston  city 
institutes,  one  on  Literature  as  a  Factor  in  Ihr  Educntirr  Process,  the 
other  on  Some  \cu-  Phnscy  in   I'opulnr  Education. 

Dr.  Eby  delivered  a  number  of  addresses  during  the  term,  including  two 
before  county  teachers'  institutes  at  Gatesville  and  at  Beltoji.  one  on  The 
Conference  for  Education  i»   Texas  at  Gatesville.  two  at  Uvalde  before  the 
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newly   organized   Southwest    Texas   Teachers'   Association,    one   before   the 
Wooldridire  Scliool  Motliers'  Club,  Austin. 


The  Department  was  represented  on  tlie  ))rogram  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at   Dalhis,  by   the  following  addresses:      Professor  Henderson, 
before  the  general  association  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
^SUte^T*e\*chers'^*  qifirements   from    the    College   Standpoint,    and    before 
Association  |^],p   History   Section    on    The   Condition    of   History   in 

Texas  High  tSchools ;  Dean  Sutton  before  the  College  Section  on  A  Four- 
Years  Course  in  J'Jducalion  in  Colleges  and  Universities;  Dr.  Farrington 
before  tlic  High  School  Section  on  University  and  High  School;  Dr.  Eby 
before  the  general  association  on  The  Industrial  Phase  in  Popular  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  Mather  before  tlie  Mathematics  and  Science  Section  on  Recent 
Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics.  Mr.  Emil  Stieler,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Education,  spoke  before  the  Gorman  Section  on  A  Uniform  System 
of  Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools. 


An  event  of  great  interest  as  well  as  profit  foi  the  Department  was 
the  extended  visit  to  Austin  of  Dr.  Henry  Su/.zallo,  Professor  of  the  Phi- 
losopliy  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Dr.  Suzzallo's  Visit  University,  New  York.  Not  only  through  pu})lic  ad- 
dresses, but  also  l)y  private  counsel,  Dr.  Suzzallo's 
stay  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  University.  In  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Galveston-Dallas  News  Dr.  Suzzallo  said:  "T  am  agree- 
ably surprised,  not  to  say  amazed,  at  the  interest  the  University  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  taking  in  the  public  education  of  Texas.  I  know 
no  department  of  education  in  any  otlier  university  which  has  such 
friendly  and  lielpful  co-oi)eralion  with  other  factors;  for  example,  the  sup- 
port of  otliei-  |iiil)lie  scliool  nii'ii.  The  University  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, ill  piiiiit  of  stair  equi])ment,  certainly  should  rank  third  or  fourtli 
in  tlie  country.  They  would,  if  they  had  the  proper  material,  equipment, 
and  facilities.  There  are  very  few  schools  of  education  that  have  more 
than  six  well-trained  men  assigned  to  that  work.  Columbia  and  Chicago, 
possibly  Missouri,  are  the  only  ones  1  now  recall."  ' 


Dr.    Suzzallo   during    hi-;    vi^it    here    put    himself    on    record   as    believing 

that  the  University  needs  a  separate  building  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 

„    „^,        cation.      In  ])roviding  adequate   facilities   not   onlv    for 
Separate      Building  ... 

lor  the  Depart-        instruction    for   the    three   hundred    and    more    students 

"^^"*  annually    registered    in    the    Department.    i)ut    also    for 

the  ])roj)er  equipment  for  laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  educational 

psychology  and  nx'thods,  and,  above  all,  as  a   home  of  a  model   and   ]irac- 
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tice  school  such  a  building  is  an   imperative  necessity   if  the   Department 
of  Education  is  to  fulfill  its  function  properly. 


An  event  not  only  enjoyable  to  all  concerned,  but  markinp  also  a  higldy 
gratifying  development  of  professional  and  departmental  spirit,  was  the 
reception  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  to 
Department  Recep-  tJieir  student?,  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  to 
others  interested  in  education,  on  the  evening  of  Xo 
vembcr  ICth.  During  the  early  part  of  the  evening  Dr.  Suzzallo,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Governor  T.  M.  Campbell,  the  guests  of  honor, 
made  short  and  interesting  addresses  on  educational  themes.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Law  Building,  the  addresses  being  given  in  the  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor,  followed  by  the  reception  and  the  serving  of  re- 
freshments in  the  library  on  the  second  floor.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  with  their  wives,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Dr.  Suzzallo,  President  Mezes,  Dean  Battle,  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Superintendent  and  ilrs.  Cousins,  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Brailey,  City  Suiierintendent  and  ilrs.  McCallum.  Tlie  library  was  at- 
tractively decorated  with  yellow  and  white  chrysanthemums,  while  music 
was  furnished  by  the  University  Orchestra.  Misses  Sweet,  Ujff"y,  Huston, 
Lillian  Sutton,  and  Enmia  Lee  Caldwell  served  the  refreshments  and  pre- 
sided over  the  coffee  tables.     Over  two  hundred  guests  were  present. 


Among  the  student  activities  of  note  in  the  Department,   in  addition  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Students'  Educational  Association,  has  been  the  woik 
of    the   recently   organized   Sutton    Club.     This   educa- 
The  Sutton  Club      tional  organization  is  composed  of  men  of  Junior  stand- 
ing or   higher,  in   the   Department  of   Education,   who 
purpose  to  make  teaching  their  profession.     It  was  organized  during  the 
Spring  Term  of   1008-1909  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of  a 
professional  spirit  among  men  of  the  Dejiartnient,  and  to  stimulate  both 
the  social  and  intellectual   life  of  its  members.     The  club  meets  biweekly 
for  the  discussion  of  educational   problems   by   visiting  educators  and  by 
members,    for    reports   on    special    invi^stigations,    and    for   round-table   dis- 
cussions.    The   club   has   at   present   unler   consideration   either   afliliation 
with   a  national   organization  or  the   heading  of  a  movement  to  establish 
similar  clubs  in  other  colleges  and  normal  schools  in  Te.vas.         E.  E.  R. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Engineering  Department,  notwithstanding  crop   failures   during  the 
summer  of   1909,   and  one  unit  increase  in  entrance   requirements,   started 
ofl"   tlie   Fall   Term   work   225   strong,   and   by   Thanks- 
In  General  giving  this  number  had  been  increased  to  230. 

There  'vv'as  unusual  promptness  in  getting  down  to 
work,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  week  every  one  was  hard  pulling 
in  the  traces.  Extra  efi"orts  were  exerted  by  the  professors  and  instructors 
to  inform  the  new  students  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  University 
and  especially  in  the  Engineering  Department.  Many  of  the  Freshmen 
did  not  realize  that  they  had  entrance  credits  still  to  make  up,  even 
though  their  names  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  University. 

It  soon  became  apparent  tliat  some  of  the  Freshman  Engineers  were 
misinformed  or  had  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  admission  into  the 
University,  in  that  they  assumed  that  the  twelve  entrance  credits  gave 
them  complete  admission  instead  of  partial  admission.  Notwithstanding 
tliis  misapprehension,  only  six  Freshmen  had  fallen  outside  of  the  breast- 
works wlien  the  final  reports  for  the  Fall  Term  were  completed.  A  total 
of  nine  students  had  to  withdraw  from  the  University  on  account  of  poor 
preparation,  a  lack  of  industry,  or  for  other  causes.  This  was  a  little 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  that  publicity  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  stimulating 
aids  to  industry  that  we  have  discovered.  The  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
Department  this  fall,  on  October  25,  and  November  25,  posted  on  the 
bulletin  boards  an  alpliabctieal  list  of  all  Engineers  who  had  made  E's  or 
F's  in  any  subject  up  to  these  dates,  specifying  the  subject  and  the  grade 
obtained.  In  addition  to  this,  letters  were  written  to  the  parents  of  such 
students  informing  them  of  tlie  dangerous  position  into  which  their  sons 
were  gradually  sliding.  It  caused  in  many  cases  a  complete  recall,  aiul 
some  of  the  sliKh'iits  who  liad  E's  and  F's  during  October  and  November 
made  good  records  in  tlie  final   accounting. 


The  Engineers  gave  their  annual  reception  on  tlie  niglit  of  Thanksgiving. 

This  has  been  the  custom  for  the  last  few  years,  to  ])ermit  tlie  "old  boys" 

who  wish  to  return  for  Thanksgiving  and  the  football 

Engineering  Becep-       n,p    ^^   attend   the    only    function   of   the   year.      The 

tlon  ... 

authorities  of  the  Department   have   not   considered  it 

any  hindrance  to  hard  work  to  permit  students  to  concentrate  practically 
all  their  social  activities  into  the  "one  night  of  the  year."  A  description 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  would  be  to  say  that  this  eclipsed  all  its  pre- 
decessors in  several  important  particulars.  The  smoker  or  gridiron  fea- 
ture was  better  organized   than  ever  before,   and   moved   with   more   snap 
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and  vim.  The  Jnnidr  Clas^  took  tho  juiz*'  for  (Ik-  lK»st  class  representa- 
tion. It  required  tlirro  .Finiiors.  iiuliidiiif,'  tlie  well-known  Aif.  Toombs 
and  the  Crow  brothers,  to  wre«t  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  Freshman 
Dyer  of  Houston,  wlio  was  closely  crowdiii}^  the  Junior  trio.  While  the 
Freshmen  lost  in  the  pridiron  contest,  they  won  by  unanimous  ver- 
dict in  the  contest  of  decorated  rooms.  The  four  classes  put  unusual 
efforts  into  decorating  the  class  rooms.  The  Senior  and  Sophomore  rooms 
had  different  effects  with  orifji'iiil  desipris  for  the  jironpinj^  of  the  same, 
while  the  Juniors  depended  lar<;(dy  on  fjeneral  eh'ctrical  decorations,  the 
word  "Junior"  in  vanisiiin*,'  electrical  lights  welcoming  the  guests  to  their 
rooms.  The  Freshman  prize  room  consisted  of  a  mountain  scene  including 
twin  lakes  where  a  miniature  surveying  part}'  were  surveying  and  pro- 
jecting a  line  of  railroad  through  the  mountains.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  it  took  the  prize  by  unanimous  vote  of  tiie  committee.  The  ball 
room  was  decorated  by  Ed.  Battersby  of  Austin  and  was  illuminated  by 
280  electric  liglits  which  were  attached  to  drooping  festoons  of  electric 
wires.  To  these  wires  were  attached  immense  University  pennants.  The 
overliead  scene  was  one  of  surpassing  brilliance  and  beauty.  Several  of 
the  old  boys  returned,  among  whom  were  Gib  Brown,  Wallace  Smith,  E. 
D.  Sanders,  Bill  Krahl,  and  George  Bluclier. 


The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing  Logan  the  session  with 
several  changes  in  the  instructing  staff.  Mr.  S.  P.  Finch,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  S., 
returned  after  one  year's  leave  of  absence  spent  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  iMassachiisetts  Institute  of  Technology',  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  hydraulics  and  structures.  This  spe- 
cialization will  make  Mr.  Finch  vastly  more  valuable  to  the  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  incidentally  it  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  from  the  "Boston  Tech." 

Mr.  L.  C.  Wagner,  C.  E.,  has  been  promoted  and  succeeds  .\[r.  O.  J.  S. 
Eliingson,  Instructor  in  Drawing.  In  anticipation  of  the  advanced  char- 
acter of  work  demanded  by  this  new  position,  Mr.  Wagner  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  the  office  of  one  of  the  -leading  firms  of  constructing  engineers  of 
America,  giving  iiis  special  attention  to  the  stiidy  of  the  nutdern  id<'as  on 
bridge  structures  in  all  its  brandies  and  details.  This  experience  will  be 
of  great  a.ssistance  to  him  and  will  give  his  classes  in  Bridge  Drawing 
correct  ideas  of  the  best  modern  practice  in  that  important  branch  of 
Engineering. 

Mr.  Julian  Hinds,  (  .  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing, 
has  resigned,  and  ^Ir.  D.  C.  Lipscomb.  C.  E.,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  .Mr.  Lipscondi  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1!M19.  He  spent  the 
summer  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  {  hii-ago  and  Xorthwestern  Rail- 
road, and  the  good  re-iults  of  the  experience  gained  by  him  there,  and  of 
his  steady,  faithful  work  as  a  student  here,  are  already  seen  in  the  excel- 
lent chanicter  of  iiis  work  as  an   instructor. 
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Hereafter  the  course  known  as  Drawing  8  will  be  combined  with  Civil 
Engineering  20,  and  will  be  given  under  the  name  of  Civil  Engineering  34 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Bantel,  and  the  course  heretofore  known  as 
Drawing  3  will  be  scheduled  and  described  as  Civil  Engineering  35 
(Graphic  Status)  and  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Finch.  These  courses  must 
of  necessity  be  taught  by  an  instructor  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
and  the  new  titles  have  been  given  these  courses  so  that  the  students  of 
the  catalogue  may  not  receive  incorrect  ideas. 


Cupid  has  been  busy  among  old  friends,   and  as  a  result  "Bill"  Krahl 

and  "Jinks"  Powell  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts.     Wm.  F.  Krahl 

was  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  S.  Howell  on  Christmas 

Alumni  Notes  morning  at  El  Paso,  and  Wm.  J.  Powell  married  an- 
other Texas  engineer  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Another  recruit  is  Thomas  Jefferson  Palm,  known  all  over  the  University 
in  his  day  as  "T.  J.,"  who  was  married  on  Januai'v  19  in  Cleburne  to  Miss 
Alumie  Morrison. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  tliat  we  nuist  record  that  death  has  also  been 
busy  among  our  graduates.  L.  C.  Robertson,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  died  in  Sep- 
tember after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days.  His  death  is  a  particularly 
sad  one.  He  had,  after  many  years  of  patient  and  persistent  effort, 
"worked  his  way  through  the  University,  finished  his  education  and  ob- 
tained his  degree,  and  liad  been  married  only  four  months.  He  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  With  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
and  ha])pincss  apparently  before  him  his  sudden  demise  brought  deep 
sorrow  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Engineering  Department. 

The  death  of  U.  S.  Ellingson  also  occurred  during  the  Fall  Term.  Mr. 
Ellingson  took  his  C.  E.  and  M.  S.  degrees  at  this  institution,  and  was 
known  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  here  many  years.  His  death  occur- 
red after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  jirofession  in  Arizona  and  Mexico,  and  his  ability  and  success  as  an 
engineer  resulted  in  promotion  to  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility 
that  he  continued  to  fill  satisfactorily  until  his  death.  He  was  buried 
at  Austin,  being  accompanied  to  his  grave  by  friends  and  by  members  of 
th(!  faculty  and  classmates  wlio  knew  him  many  years  ago. 

Several  of  our  distinguished  Engineering  graduates  have  recently  been 
honored  with  distinct  promotions.  R.  A.  Thompson,  for  ten  years  expert 
engineer  to  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  resigned  his  position  last 
spring  to  aece])t  tlie  ))<)sition  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Wichita  Valley  and 
other  connecting  roads.  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  long  left  in  ))eace  in  this 
position,  for  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  soon  ap- 
pointed liim  one  of  their  engineers  for  special  duties  at  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  While  the  Wichita  Valley  Railroad  relinquished 
his    services    reluctantly,    it   did    not   give    u])    all    hope    of   reclaiming   him 
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from  tlio  Interstate  Commission.  Correspondence  was  kept  up,  and  finally 
Mr.  Thompson  decided  to  return  to  the  Widiita  Valley  lines  at  an  in- 
creased lenninoration. 

R.  D.  Parker,  a  C.  E.  graduate  of  tlie  University  and  a  former  in- 
structor in  the  University,  succeeded  Mr.  Thompson  as  E.xpert  Engineer  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  and  was  the  first  of  these  engineers  to 
receive  the  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

E.  E.  Howard,  another  C.  E.  graduate  of  the  University  and  a  former 
instructor  in  the  Engineering  Department,  who  was  resident  engineer  on 
the  Kansas  City  Viaduct,  has  just  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  very  valuable  article  covering 
some  fifty  pages  on  the  special  features  and  detailed  designs  of  the  Kansas 
Citv  ^'iaduct. 


Tiic  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  giving  instruction  this  session 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  students  than  ever  before. 

During  the  past  summer  a  new  25  K.  W.  motor- 
Electrical  Engineer-  generator,  a  7*  K.  W.  tliree-phase  alternator,  a  switch- 
board  panel,  a  flaming  arc  lamp,  and  a  niunber  of  in- 
struments and  testing  apparatus  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
School,  yet  the  laboratory  facilities  are  so  taxed  at  the  present  time  as  to 
require  testing  work  to  be  done  by  the  students  on  six  afternoons  and 
two  forenoons  of  each  week. 

The  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  has  held 
its  meetings  regularly  during  the  Fall  Term,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
and  instructive  papers  have  been  presented.  The  Branch  and  students  of 
the  School  in  general  should  be  given  credit  for  tlie  exceptionally  good 
electrical  exhibition  made  at  the  Engineers'  Reception  in  Xovonibcr. 


In   tlie  School   of  Mines   attention  has  been  turned   particularly  to   the 

improvement  of  the  laboratory   facilities   in  order   that   experimental   and 

illustrative    work    may    be    mucli    better    conilueted    in 

The   School   of      mining    and    metallurgy.      The    mining    laboratory    is 

Mines  .         ,.,  »        .11         ,  -.  i-i  1 

equipped   with    a   Jarvis   laboratory   jig  which   can   be 

adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  action  of  practically  every  jig  on   the  market 

for    tlie    purpo.se   of    separating   slate    from   coal,    valuable    minerals   from 

gangue,  or  different  minerals  from  one  another  by  the  action  of  water  in 

passing  up  and  duwn  through  the  working  bed.     The  jig  has  a  glass  side 

in  order  that  the  action  of  the  bed  may  be  seen  and  studied.     An  upward 

current  classifier  with  glass  sides  will  be  in  use  this  session.     In  order  to 

study  the  conctMit rating  action  of  a  sheet  of  water  carrying  mineral   down 

an   inclined  plane,  an  adjustable  jilain   lalilc  with  a  ground  plate  glass  top 

has  been   built.     The  School  has  recently   purchased  a  MesuiY*   and  Novel 

optical    pyroini'tcr    wliicli.    together    with    tlie    ]a'   Chatelier    thermoelectric 
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pyrometer,  affords  a  very  complete  equipment  for  the  measurement  of  liigh 
temperatures.  A  large  case  containing  cabinets,  drawers,  and  ore  bins 
has  been  provided  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  It  has  been  designed  so  as  to 
present  a  large  working  surface  for  the  use  of  students  in  handling  the 
materials  and  taking  their  notes.  The  School  is  fortunate  in  having  for 
use  of  the  students,  a  2:J-inch  Sullivan  air  drill,  the  gift  of  the  makers. 

Mining  Surveying  will  proceed  with  added  interest  this  year,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  tunnels  for  steam-heating  which  will  be  available 
for  real  underground  surveying,  whereas  in  the  past  that  portion  of  the 
course  has  been  conducted  at  night  in  the  corridors  of  the  Engineering 
Building.  A.  C.  S. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Two  new  demonstrators  are  numbered  among  the  teachers  for  this  year. 

Dr.  Harry  O.  Knight,  M.  D.  '07,  succeeds  Dr.  Henry  Hartman,  resigned  as 

Demonstrator    of     Pathology     and    Bacteriology.       Dr. 

Changes  in  the      Knight    has   had   excellent   training   for   this   work   bv 

Teaching  Staff  .        x  ^  •  i     i.      i,     •  •        •" 

reason  of   a   two   years   term  as   resident  physician   in 

the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (more  familiarly  known  as  Blockley  Hospital). 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Philadelphia.  During  this  time, 
Dr.  Knight  has  spent  several  months  in  clinical  laboratory  work  under 
Dr.  R.  C.  Rosenberger  and  also  much  autopsy  work  under  Dr.  Allen  J. 
Sniitli,  Profes.sor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
William  Ij.  Coplin  of  the  JefTerson  ]Medieal  College,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Farland  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College.  Dr.  Knight  also  has  the 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Ex-Residents  and  Residents  of  Blockley  Hospital.  He  was  also  the 
first  resident  physician  from  the  South   in  this  institution. 

Dr.  Emmett  E.  Callaway,  M.  D.  '09,  is  now  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
vice  Dr.  H.  T.  Aynesworth,  resigned.  The  latter  is  now  in  New  York  City, 
doing  post-graduate  work  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  hospitals,  per- 
fecting himself  in  this  specialty,  to  which  he  expects  to  devote  himself. 
Dr.  Callaway  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  class,  and  had  much  ex- 
perience in  teaching  before  entering  the  study  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Howard  Rush  Dudgeon,  M.  D.  '99,  for  seven  years  Demonstrator  of 
Surgery,  has  been  elected  clinical  professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
This  comes  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  teaching  this  branch  with  such 
efTectiveness. 

Dr.  James  J.  Terrill,  M.  D.  '02,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  befen 
Acting  Professor  of  Pathology,  wag  elected  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 


The  Work  of  Ihr  Fall  Tmn  3G3 

A  number  of  iiiarriiigcs  an-  t<>  Ix'  iKitcd  among  tlic  alumni  of  the  Mfdi- 
cal  Department  within  the  past  few  months.  Some  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Dr.  Kd^rar  G.  Mathis,  M.  I).  '03.  of  Manor,  and 

Alumni  Notes  ^liss  Boss  C  aperton,  of  Austin,  August  2;  Dr.  J. 
Frank  Gibson,  B.  S.  '02,  M.  D.  '07,  of  Paris,  and  Miss 
Imogen  Xickell,  October  27,  at  Millboro,  Va. ;  Dr.  .1.  L.  Short,  M.  D.  'OG, 
of  Houston,  and  Miss  Pearl  J.  West,  at  Houston,  .July  28;  Dr.  I.  L.  Wall, 
M.  D.  '0(5,  of  Lufkin,  and  ^Hss  Kate  Flourney,  October  2S;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Lancaster,  M.  D.  '09,  and  Miss  Ellen  Waggener,  both  of  Austin,  December 
2;  Dr.  Joe  Darracott,  M.  D.  '05,  of  Shafter,  and  Miss  Alexa  Cleveland, 
of  Marfa,  June  23. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thomas,  M.  D.  'OG,  is  now  Demonstrator  of  Pathologj-  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore.  He  spent  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  holidays  in  Texas  among  friends  and  relatives. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Lancaster,  ^I.  D.  '09,  is  now  State  Bacteriologist  for  the 
Texas  State  Board  of  Health.  He  has  been  very  much  interested  in  gath- 
ering statistics  from  various  parts  of  the  State  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
hook  worm  and  pellagra.  J.  J-  T. 


MATTERS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE 

FACULTY 

September  21,  1009 — The  President  announced  the  standing  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Elementary  Teachers'  Certificates  were  voted  to  the  following  students: 
Marjory  Aldwell,  Clara  Baten,  Lucy  D.  Blocker,  Cammie  K.  Briggs,  G.  D, 
Chesteen,  Popie  Cleveland,  James  P.  Cook,  Hugh  J.  Davis,  Rose  Edniond, 
Janie  B.  Ellis,  R.  H.  Ellis,  Irma  Flanagan,  C.  S.  T.  Folsom,  Ruth  Ford, 
Una  Marie  Hall,  W.  A.  Hamilton,  Bessie  E.  Harris,  Bernice  Haskell,  Willie 
Houston,  Walter  S.  Hunter,  Frances  Hyde,  R.  E.  Jackson,  John  B.  .Jenkins, 
Mamie  Kelley,  Emma  Lake,  Claribel  0.  Marshall,  C.  T.  Neu,  Ix)uella 
Newton,  Hazel  Ogle.  Foster  Phipps,  Adele  Raysor,  Lynn  Raysor,  Cleo 
Rice,  Geo.  E.  Smith,  R.  G.  Smith,  Eleanor  O.  Sneed.  W.  L.  Spradling. 
Frances  Steiner,  Eugenie  Terry,  Nellie  White,  Lillian  Wliitehand,  J.  W. 
Woods. 

Advanced  Certificates  were  voted  to  Cora  Ellis.  E.  S.  Carter.  Bess 
Heflin. 

October  5,  1909 — Afliiialinn   was  exteii.ied  a^   follows: 

Allen  Academy,  Bryan,  English  Hist«»ry  1  unit.  American  History  1  unit. 

EI  Paso  High  School,  Latin  raised  from  .3  to  4  units,  Sp.inish  raised 
from  2  to  .3  units,  English  History  I  unit.  Trigonometry.  *  unit,  S«did 
Geometry  *  unit. 

Giddings  High   School,  Latin  3  units. 

Nacogdoches  High  School,  American  History  *  unit.  Civics  i  unit.  Ger- 
man 3  units. 
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Texarkana  High  School,  American  Histoi-y   1  unit. 

An  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate  was  granted  to  Louise  0.  Gayle, 
and  an  Advanced  Certificate  to  Norma  Egg. 

November  2,  1909 — A  First-Grade  Teacher's  Certificate  was  granted  to 
Pauline  A.  Pinckney. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pli.  D.  Degree* 
be  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Regents  with  the  request  that  its 
recommendations  be  carried  out  as  far  as  due  consideration  of  the  other 
interests  of  the  University  and  the  state  of  its  finances  shall  permit. 

December  7,  1909 — The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  courses 
leading  to  the  C.  E.  Degree: 

Civil  Engineering  20  (J  course)  and  Drawing  8  (J  course)  are  discon- 
tinued and  a  new  course,  C.  E.  34  (§  course)  is  substituted.  Drawing  3 
(I  course)  is  discontinued  and  a  new  course,  C.  E.  35  (§  course)  is  sub- 
stituted. Physios  31  is  scheduled  for  two  periods  each  week  during  the 
year. 

On  recommendation  of  the  President  it  was  voted  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Discipline  be  called  the  Discipline  Committee,  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  authorized  to  delegate  his  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  discipline  to 
this  committee,  and  that  the  Dean  of  Women  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  cases  afi'ecting  women  students  of  the  University. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
Meeting  of  October  21,  at  Dallas 

The  Board  met  at  Dallas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  tlie  two  institutions. 

The   following  recent   appointments   were   approved: 

Dr.  William  B.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Botany,  in  place  of  H.  H.  York. 

t.  H.  Winkler,  Instructor   in  Agricultural   Botany. 

F.  L.  Whitney.  Instructor  in  Geology,  in  jjlace  of  Tutor  E.  L.  Edwards. 

J.  E.  Ilollingsworth,  Instructor  in  Greek,  in  place  of  Tutor  Edith  C. 
Symington. 

John  E.  Rosser,  Secretary  of  the  ITniversity. 

Fletcher  Lane,  Director  of  the  Men's  Gymnasium,  in  place  of  J.  P. 
Howser. 

Anna  Ilenricks,  Business  Manager  of  the  Woman's  Building,  in  place 
of  Louise  C.  Shelley. 

Clyde  W.  Hill,  Instructor  in  English. 


*See  Record  IX,  p.  182  ff. 
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Hallie  D.  Walker,  Tutor  in  English. 

Floy  D.  Perfect,  Tutor  in  Spani-^li,  in  place  of  Olatia  Crane. 

Fred  Duncalf,  Tutor  in  History,   in  place  of  F.  \V.  Householder. 

Dr.  Margaret  Holliday,  University  Physician  to  Women  Students. 

Thomas  W.  Hall,  Engineer  in  place  of  John  Dalton. 

H.  B.  Beck,  Care-Taker  of  the  Campus,  in  place  of  A.  J.  Seiders. 

Tiie  President  reported  that  the  following  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  Medical  Fee  of  three  dollars  to  be  paid  by  the 
women  students:  Dr.  Holliday  is  (1)  to  keep  informed  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  among  the  young  women  and  to  see  that  they  are 
promptly  and  elTectively  isolated;  (2)  to  treat  young  women  who  consult 
her  during  her  oflice  hours;  (3)  to  see  that  sanitary  arrangements  at  the 
University,  so  far  as  the  young  women  are  concerned,  are  what  they 
should  be;  and  (4)  to  lecture  to  the  young  women  two  hours  a  week  for 
as  long  a  period  during  the  session  as  may  be  necessary  on  sanitation  and 
personal  hygiene.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  received  from  the  fees, 
after  deducting  Dr.  Holliday's  salary,  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  hospital 
expenses  of  the  young  women  students  who  may  need  hospital  care,  and 
if  the  entire  amount  should  not  be  expended  by  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
balance  is  to  be  prorated  to  those  who  paid  the  fee.  Hospital  privileges 
for  the  young  women  students  at  the  charge  of  this  fund  will  not  extend 
over  a  period  longer  than  two  weeks,  and  may  have  to  be  reduced  to  ten 
days. 

The  President  reported  further  that  the  committee  had  not  yet  found 
it  possible  to  select  a  physician  to  the  men  students.  A  petition  pre- 
sented by  certain  of  the  women  students  requesting  that  the  medical  fee 
be  not  imposed  upon  them  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
entitles  them  to  equal  privileges  with  the  young  men,  and  claiming  that 
this  is  denied  by  the  imposition  of  the  fee  on  them,  whereas  no  such  fee 
is  as  yet  exacted  of  the  young  men,  was  not  granted. 

The  special  appropriation  for  the  School  of  Latin  was  re-;tored  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  its  former  figure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Student  Assistant  in 
Philosophy. 

R.  E.  L.  Saner  was  re-elected  Land  Agent  for  two  years. 

E.  J.  Mathews  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Authority  was  given  Professor  Newman  to  sell  certain  mieroscopea  of 
obsolete  type  belonging  to  the  School  of  Zoologj'  and  buy  \u»io  iixulern 
ones  with  the  proceeds. 

The  President  reported  the  enrollmejjt  of  students  thus  far  (see  p.  323). 
The  conduct  of  the  students  he  said   had  been   most   satisfactory. 

The  President  was  empowered  to  nuike  regulations  for  the  nianagenient 
of  University  Hall. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Board  to  the 
Ashbel  Literary   Society   for   their  gift   of  a   very   l)ea»itiful   stained   glass 
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window  for  the  west  entrance   of  the  Main   Building  and   to  the   College 
Class  of  1909  for  a  similar  gift  of  a  window  for  the  south  entrance. 

Meeting  of  November  24,  at  Austin 

Professor  T.  U.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Department,  was 
given  leave  of  absence  for  about  six  weeks  after  the  middle  of  January, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  leading  Engineering  Schools  of  tlie  West 
and  North.  It  was  voted  to  accept  with  high  appreciation  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Norton,  of  Carlisle,  Ky.,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  of  the  Medical  Department.  Professors  Harper,  Callaway,  and  Porter 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  Mrs.  Norton's  wishes.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  tutorship  in  Chemistry, 
and  L.  F.  Euss  was  appointed  to  the  position.  It  was  voted  to  subdivide 
the  School  of  Political  Science  along  three  lines.  Economics,  Government, 
and  Social  Science,  and  the  President  was  instructed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  professors  concerned,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  such  subdivision  to  be 
submitted  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Board. 

It  was  voted  to  establish  a  School  of  Business  Administration,  a  plan 
for  its  organization  and  teaching  staff  to  be  prepared  and  presented  later 
by  the  President. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  with  high  appreciation  the  gift  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  of  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  used  in  the  Civil  War 
by  his  late  father,  Dr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  member  of  the  Board  and  for- 
merly professor  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  instruments  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Department. 

A  small  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  cabinet  organ  for 
use  in  the  morning  chapel  exercises  to  replace  the  one  now  in  use. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  touching  Captain  James  B.  Clark, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Board : 

"On  the  sixth  of  December,  1908,  died  Captain  James  B.  Clark,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  from  1882  to  1885;   and  from  1897  to  1908  its  Secretary. 

"James  Benjamin  Clark  was  born  in  1834  at  Greenville,  N.  C,  the  son 
of  William  Clark  and  Louise  Lanier,  members  of  families  long  established 
in  North  Carolina.  When  he  was  but  a  boy,  his  father  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi to  live  and  became  a  planter  on  a  large  scale  with  his  residence  at 
Jackson.  Here  the  boy  grew  up  in  the  usual  surroundings  of  an  opulent 
Southern  home,  happy  in  the  companionship  of  four  brothers  and  six 
sisters,  all  of  whom  he  outlived.  His  early  instruction  was  had  in  the 
neighborliood  school  near  his  home.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
Fannin  College  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Here  he  graduated  in  1850. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Harvard  and  entered  the  Sophomore  class. 
At  Harvard  he  stood  well  in  his  work,  graduating  with  honor  in  the 
class  of  1855  and  held  a  prominent  place  in  student  life,  being  chosen 
orator   for   the   class   day   exercises,   no    small   distinction   for   a   Southern 
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iiKiii  in  Miissucluist'tts  in  IHoj.  He  wu9  a  tnenil)vr  alao  of  tlie  Hasty 
I'udilinj:  (  lull  and  tlu'  Zcta   V-.\  Kraleruity. 

"Aftor  It'aviiij^  oolK-p?  lie  read  law  and  subsequently  went  abroad  for 
prolonged  study  and  travel.  Tiie  approach  of  war  called  liim  Iionio.  \n 
July,  18G1,  he  enlisted  as  a  mendxT  of  tlie  Hurt  Rilles,  Ki^jliteenth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  IJarksdale's  Brigade,  and  served  with  gallantry  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  till  on  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg 
he  was   taken    prisoner   and   sent   to  .lohnsou's   Island. 

"After  an  iniprisoninent  of  nineteen  inontlis,  he  was  exchanged  and  at 
once  rejoined  his  regiment  in  \  irginia,  serving  through  tiie  rest  of  the  war 
and  surrendering  with  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

"After  the  war,  finding  ^lississipjii  in  a  state  of  chaos,  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  established  the  ncwsj)aper  'Kentucky  People'  at  Harrodsburg. 
Here,  in  1809,  he  married  his  co-editor,  Florence  Anderson,  and  here  were 
born  their  two  children. 

"In  1875  he  removed  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Bonham,  joining  the  law 
firm  of  Maxey  &  Chenoweth.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  Regent  of  the 
University  by  Governor  Ireland,  and  in  1885,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Ragsdale,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Librarian,  Proctor,  Registrar, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  began  the  best  work  of  liis  life.  His 
interests  were  scholarly,  his  love  of  service  unfailing,  his  sympathies  im- 
bounded.  In  his  new  field  he  found  alike  gratification  for  his  tastes  and 
scope  for  his  talents.  As  Librarian  he  was  thrown  into  direct  contact 
with  books,  as  Proctor  and  Registrar  opportunities  came  to  him  for  help- 
fulness botli   to   the   institution   and   to    individual    students. 

"As  the  University  grew,  the  burdens  of  his  manifold  ofiice  became  too 
great  for  any  one  man  to  carry.  A  separate  Librarian  was  appointed, 
then  a  Registrar,  and  tlnMi  an  Auditor.  In  1S07,  however,  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his 
life  he  served  as  -Proctor,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Secretary  of  this 
Board. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Gtii  of  l)ecend)er  he  went  witli  Mrs.  Clark 
to  the  Auditorium  to  hear  Mr.  Bryan  deliver  his  lecture  on  the  'Prince 
of  Peace.'  Here  as  he  was  taking  his  seat  the  end  came,  without  a  word, 
without  a  struggle,  and  withotit  pain.  It  was  a  fit  close  to  a  life  of  singu- 
lar serenity.  Two  days  latei-  he  was  laid  at  rest  in  Oakwood  t'emetery 
in  the  presence  of  a  band  of  his  old  cotniMdr-  in  amis  and  a  great  com- 
pany of   Faculty,  students,  and  altmini   gathered  to  do  him   honor. 

"A  Prince  in  Israel  lias  fallen,  a  leailer  whose  pliu-e  can  not  be  tilled. 
The  institution  has  grown  past  the  time  when  any  man  eouhl  know  the 
student  bodv  as  Captain  (lark  knew  it.  l"or  nearlv  twentyfive  years 
he  toiled  without  ceasing  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  I'niversity.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  gave  unstintedly  of  his  time  an<I  sympathy  to 
every  student  who  stood  in  need.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  ho  entered 
in  student  life  with  the  zest  of  a  boy.  l-'or  nearly  twenty-five  years  he 
was  the  best  loved  man   in  all  tlie  University  circle.     His  gi>ntle  greeting, 
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his  genial  conversation,  his  kindly  sympathy,  his  sound  judgment,  will  be 
sorely  missed.  But  in  the  University  that  he  helped  to  make  in  the  char- 
acters that  he  helped  to  form,  he  is  with  us  still." 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  touching  Judge  R.  W.  Finley,  late 
member  of  the  Board: 

"Again  the  Board  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members.  Judge  Finley, 
appointed  Regent  of  the  University  by  Governor  Campbell,  January  25, 
1907,  died  at  his  home  in  Dallas,  on  the  26th  of  September. 

"Newton  Webster  Finley  was  born  in  Lauderdale  county,  Mississippi, 
July  31,  1854,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  and  Mary  H.  Finley.  Within 
a  year  of  liis  birth  his  parents  moved  to  Texas,  settling  first  in  Anderson 
county.  Later  his  father's  work  as  a  Methodist  minister  took  his  family 
to  divers  portions  of  the  State.  Judge  Finley  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  His  law  training  he  had  under  General  T.  J. 
Jennings  at  Tyler.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  he  practiced  in  Tyler 
till  18!)3.  In  1884  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  1888  and  again  in 
1890  lie  was  Cliairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 
Appointed  in  1893  by  Governor  Hogg  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Civil  Ap- 
peals at  Dallas,  and  later  elected  to  the  same  position,  he  served  till  1900, 
when  he  resigned  to  go  again  into  practice.  Judge  Finley  was  twice 
married— in  1877  to  Alma  L.  Woldert,  of  Tyler,  and  in  1886,  after  the 
(leatli  of  his  first  wife  in  1883,  to  Minnie  Lee  Sims,  of  Fort  Worth.  To 
the   first  union  were   born   two  children,   to   the   second   three. 

"In  every  relation  Judge  Finley  won  esteem  and  honor.  As  a  lawyer 
he  stood  from  the  first  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  As  campaign  man- 
ager he  showed  rare  powers  of  administration.  As  a  judge  he  was  emi- 
nent to  knowledge  of  the  law,  for  sound  reasoning,  and  for  clear  expres- 
sion. As  a  Regent  his  high  ideals,  his  practical  good  sense,  and  his 
breadth  of  vision  were  a  constant  help  and  inspiration.  As  a  man  he  was 
everywhere  known  for  uprightness,  courage,  and  fidelity. 

"Not  often  does  death  inflict  as  great  a  loss,  and  the  loss  of  N.  W. 
Finley  is  especially  great  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  LTniversity  of 
his  adopted  State." 

Meeting  of  December  11,  at  Austin 

The  Chairman  announced  tliat  tlie  Governor  had  agreed  to  release  the 
Board  from  their  promise  not  to  spend  $100,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  University  by  the  last  Legislature,  thus  freeing  $100,000  of  the 
Available  University  Fund,  the  same  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
Library  Building  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  1,  1911, 
or  by  that  date. 

On  reconunendation  of  a  special  committee,  the  position  of  University 
Architect  was  created  and  provision  made  to  secure  an  appointment  to 
fill  it  at  an  early  date.  The  duties  of  this  position  preclude  a  fixed 
salary.  Compensation  will  be  made  at  a  fixed  scale  established  by  all 
architects. 
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Ke^ii'iit  l{ruek<-nri(l<,'e  tendered  the  University  the  f,'ift  of  alxnit  four 
hundred  acres  of  hiti.l  west  of  Austin,  lying  along  tlie  t'olorado  river,  pro- 
vided the  tract  couKl  he  advantageously  used  for  University  purposes.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  tlie  land  in  f|uestion  and  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Board  on  its  suitability  for  University  purposes. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  contract  made  by  Col.  Brackenridge,  aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Land  Committee,  for  the  sale  of  the  guayulc  found  on  Univer- 
sity lands. 

A  committee  from  tlie  Travis  County  .Medical  Association  appeared  be- 
fore the  Board  to  protest  against  the  assessment  of  a  medical  fee  on  the 
nuile  students,  and  the  employment  of  a  University  Physician  for  them. 
A  petition  from  the  Students'  Council  making  the  same  protest  was  pre- 
sented.    It  was  voted  to  carry  out  the  regulations  as  prcviouslj-  made. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  recommending  the  support  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  covering  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  said  boards  to  eight  years, — 
a  quarter  of  each  Board  going  out  every  two  years. 

2.  A  special  tax  at  a  rate  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  building  and  equipment  needs  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  in  lieu  of  any  interest  of  the  College  in  the  University 
Permanent  Fund,  thereby  separating  the  two  institutions. 

3.  Authority  to  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  investment  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  of  both  institutions  iu  such  securities  and  other  prop- 
erties as  it  may  designate. 

The  general  i)urpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  remove  the  institutions 
from  the  troubled  domain  of  politics  and  contention,  and  to  provide  for 
their  healthy  development  and  extension. 

Lengthening  the  term  of  office  and  at  the  same  time  providing  tor  the 
going  out  of  a  portion  of  the  meuibersliip  of  each  Board  every  two  years 
will  have  the  effect  of  retaining  experienced  members  and  also  of  bringing 
new  members  to  the  Board  fresh  from  the  people  at  regular  intervals. 

The  second  annMidmcnt  is  necessary  because  there  is  doubt  whether,  under 
the  present  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has  jiower  to  provide  for  build 
ings  and  equipment  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  University,  as  the  Legislature  has  the  constitutional 
jiower  to  pass  a  law  levying  a  special  tax  for  its  mainffnance,  and  if  it 
does  so  the  income  from  the  University's  Permanent  Fund  properly  man- 
aged will  probably  be  sullicient  to  provide  for  its  building  needs. 

The  third  amendment  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the 
University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (  ollegi'  in  the  management 
f»f  their  |)ermanent  funds,  they  being  limited  under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion to  investments  in  State  an<l  United  States  bonds.  These  securities 
l>ear  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  and  arc  almost  impossilde  to  obtain. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  wfion  a  full  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
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amendments,  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the  favor  and  judgment  of 
■  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  following  memorial  minute  was  adopted  in  view  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  member  of  the  Board: 

"James  W.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  this  Board  by  appointment 
of  Governor  Campbell  since  January,  1907,  died,  after  a  long  illness  hero- 
ically borne,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  November,  1900.  He  was  born  near 
Springfield,  Ohio,  September  7,  1849.  His  preliminary  education  over,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  an  uncle.  When  the  war  broke  out,  his 
sympathies  lay  with  the  South,  and  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  First  Ken- 
tucky Infantry,  to  fight  for  the  Confederacy  till  its  downfall.  In  1866 
he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Columbus.  A  year  later  he  took  a  degree 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  he  married  Tabitha  Bird  Moore,  who  bore  him  six  children,  and 
survives  him.  In  1809,  after  two  years  in  Faj-ette  county,  he  removed  to 
Austin.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  Professor. of  Medicine  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  served  in  this  capacity  till 
1905,  wlien  lie  resigned  to  resume  practice  at  Austin  as  a  specialist  in 
stomach  troubles. 

"Dr.  McLaughlin's  standing  as  a  physician  is  attested  by  his  election 
as  President  of  the  Travis  County  Medical  Association,  the  Seventh 
Councilor  District  Association,  and  the  .State  Medical  Association,  but 
better  yet  l>y  tlie  devoted  friendship  and  confidence  of  a  liost  of  patients 
through  more  than  forty  years  of  practice. 

"His  interest  in  his  profession  was  not  bounded  by  its  practice.  His 
philosophic  mind  led  him  to  make  constant  study  of  the  imderlying  prob- 
lems of  medicine,  and  its  fruit  is  seen  in  numerous  publications  in  scien- 
tific journals  and  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  In  recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  researches  ho  was  last  spring  chosen  President  of  the 
Texas  Academy  of  Science. 

"Dr.  McLaughlin's  service  to  the  University  was  whole-hearted  and  ef- 
fective. As  professor  in  the  Medical  Department  he  impressed  his  students 
by  the  wealth  of  his  learning  and  inspired  them  by  his  high  ideals  of  his 
profession.  As  Regent  liis  work  was  impeded  by  increasing  ill-health,  but 
the  standards  he  maintained  were  always  high,  his  ideas  always  helpful. 
In  his  death  the  University  has  lost  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  true  friend."^ 

The  President  announced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Johnson,  Professor 
of  Economics. 

Appropriation  was  made  of  the  sum  of  $211,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Li- 
brary Building,  the  appropriation  being  made  out  of  the  University  Avail- 
able Fund. 
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STUDENT  INTERESTS 

The  Fall  Term  of  190!)- 1010  hag  bwii  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 

history  of  the  University  of  Texas  Association.     It  has  been  a  recognized 

factor   in   student   life.      Its   activities  during  tlie    Fall 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Term    have    Inen    directed    along    tliree    gt-neral    lines: 

practical,  social,  and  religious. 

It  is  in  its  practical  work  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  proves  of  greatest  aiisist- 
ance  to  first-year  men.  Two  dozen  old  Association  men  returned  to  Aus- 
tin the  week  before  school  opened.  These  men  met  both  ntglit  and  day 
trains,  and  helped  the  first-year  men  in  whatever  way  possible,  directing 
them  to  the  University  or  to  boarding  houses,  and  even  helping  them  to 
matriculate.  In  tliis  work,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  information  bureau  did  most 
eflicient  work.  During  the  four  registration  days,  the  Association  table 
was  crowded  by  students  .securing  the  necessary  knowledge  as  to  matricula- 
tion. This  table  proved  of  benefit  to  both  old  and  new  students  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  work  in  the  Registrar's  office.  Another  feature  of  the  As- 
sociation's practical  work  was  the  securing  of  positions  whereby  meritori- 
ous students  might  earn  part  of  their  necessary  expenses.  About  fifteen 
men  have  been  placed  this  year  for  the  first  time,  while  some  ten  old  men 
have  retained  the  positions  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secured  for  them  in 
previous  years. 

Two  enjoyable  socials  were  held  during  tlie  term.  On  the  Saturday 
night  of  registration  week,  the  annual  "College  Night"  reception  was  held. 
An  interesting  program  was  prepared,  which  did  much  to  acquaint  the  new 
students  with  the  various  phases  of  college  life.  The  new  men  were  taught 
college  songs  and  yells,  heartily  welcomed,  and  made  to  feel  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  the  most  democratic  institution  of  learning  in  the  land. 
At  the  close,  refreshments  were  served  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  students. 
Three  weeks  later  a  joint  reception  or  picnic  was  given  in  the  ea^t  woods, 
both  men  and  women  students  being  present.  Some  two  hundred  couples 
attended. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  V.  A.,  however,  has  been  to  direct  the 
Christian  activities  among  the  men  students.  For  this  reason,  it  has  held 
its  regular  religious  weekly  meetings  on  Sundays.  These  meetings  have 
l)een  well  attended  by  rej)rescntative  students,  and  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  therii.selves.  Various  ministers  from  the  down-town  and 
University  churches  have  addres.sed  the  meetings  from  time  to  time.  Ef- 
forts are  made  each  year  to  secure  prominent  out-of-town  speakers,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Association  has  been  j)eculiarly  fortunate  this  fall. 
Mr.  Guy  V.  Aldrich,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  Move 
ment,  was  with  us  several  days  in  the  interest  of  the  Christmas  confer- 
ence. His  Sunday  address  was  very  sucws.sful  in  securing  «lelegHtes,  and 
was  largely  attended.  Dr.  H.  R.  KnickerlK>cker,  of  Dallas,  cunducted  two 
evangelistic  .services  for  us  which  wen-  held  in  the  Auditorium  with  un 
audience  of  five  hundred  ea«h  tinic     Dr.  .1.  L.  I'atloii,  President  of  Rriuce- 
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ton  Theological  Seminary,  was  with  us  for  eight  addresses,  each  of  which 
covered  some  fimdamental  biblical  subject.  Later  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  de- 
livered his  address  on  "Missions"  to  a  packed  house,  producing  a  renewed 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  Association  also  did  considerable  inside 
religious  work.  This  year  the  Mission  Study  and  Bible  Study  classes  con- 
ducted either  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  or  composed  of  its  members  have  been 
very  successful.  W.  E.  C. 


The   Young   Women's    Christian    Association    has   been    attempting   ever 

since  the  first  day  of  matriculation  week  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 

women  of  the  University  socially  and  spiritually.    Miss 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Marguerite    Stuart,    B.    A.,    '09,    has    been    giving    her 

whole   time   as   General   Secretary. 

The  Membership  Committee  were  on  hand  to  meet  trains  and  assist  stu- 
dents in  securing  suitable  boarding  places.  An  information  bureau  was 
maintained  at  the  University  and  new  students  were  aided  in  matricu- 
lating. 

Lemonade  was  served  each  daj^  during  matriculation,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  registration  all  women  students  were  invited  to  a  reception  where 
they  might  meet  the  officers  of  the  Association,  tlie  ministers  of  the  city, 
the  women  of  the  Faculty,  and  each  other.  Later  the  two  Christian  As- 
sociations tendered  a  joint  picnic  to  all  students,  which  proved  a  pleasure 
to  about  four  luindred  students.  The  Social  Committee  was  also  respon- 
sible for  a  delightful  Thanksgiving  party  to  which  all  first-year  students 
were  invited.  Tlie  desire  of  this  committee  at  all  times  is  to  draw  the 
students  into  a  closer  fellowship. 

The  religious  side  of  the  Association  has  been  fostered  through  the  reg- 
ular weekly  devotional  meetings,  through  Bible  classes,  through  Mission 
Study  classes,  and  through  the  observance  of  the  World's  Week  of  Prayer. 
The  Monday  afternoon  meetings  have  had  an  attendance  ranging  from  125 
to  150.  The  Bible  Study  Committee  has  urged  students  first  to  join  the 
Sunday  School  classes  of  the  University  churches,  tlien  those  at  the  Texas 
Bible  Chair,  or  the  one  led  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson  at  the  University.  Tlie  rolls 
show  320  women  in  these  various  classes.  The  students  had  a  rare  privilege 
offered  them  in  the  lectures  delivered  in  November  by  Dr.  Francis  Patton, 
of  Princeton  SeminarJ^  The  Association  is  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  week's  lectures  to  be  given  early  in  the  Winter  Term  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Mouzon,  of  Southwestern  University. 

Nine  Mission  Study  classes  have  been  organized  under  efficient  teachers, 
and  over  one  hundred  women  have  enrolled.  Two  short  courses  will  be 
offered  during  the  Winter  Term. 

Tlie  Association  had  during  the  term  a  brief  visit  from  Miss  Theresa 
Win)er,  one  of  the  National  Student  Secretaries.  Mr.  G.  V.  Aldrich,  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  ]\Tovement,  came  to  present  the  Rochester  Conven- 
tion.    Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  Student  Volunteer  Conven- 
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tion,  iiixl  lifjlit  i)f  ilic  AssofiatidJi  nu'iiihcrs  ai"  |)laiiiiing  to  ath-iul.     Pre8- 
iiU'iit   aiul    Mrs.    Mo/.t-s   will   In-   pn-M-nt. 

Tlie  serving  of  tea  (liirinj;  exaniiiiation  week  in  tin-  dirls'  Study  Hall 
has  come  to  he  an  exi>eet«'d  as  well  a-*  an  appreciated  <Mistoni.  l)urinj(  tlie 
recent  examinations  it  was  es|M<cially  f,'ratif\  ing  to  tlie  },'irls,  fnr  the 
wcatlier  was  cold  and  tin-  Imildini;  insuniciently  heated,  and  many  said 
"We  do  not  know  liow  wc  would  have  gotten  tlirougii  witiiout  it  tiiis  time." 

M.  S. 


The  recently-issued  diiectoiv  of  tlic  L  niversity  gives  tlie  names  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  student  memhers  of  fraternities  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  student  members  of  sororities. 
Fraternities  Thus,  between  one-fuurtli  and  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  I'niversity  at  present  are  mem- 
bers  of  Greek-letter   societies. 

The  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fraternity  members  are  divided 
among  thirteen  chapters  of  general  fiaternities  and  one  law  fraternity,  the 
chapters  ranging  in  size  from  eleven  to  thirty-eight  members.  Last  year 
the  Alcalde  Law  Club  was  organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
Phi  Delta  Phi  I^aw  Fraternity  for  a  charter.  Tlie  jictition  was  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  fraternity  at  its  convention  in  Xew  York  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  aii<l  tlie  installation  of  this  new  chapter  will  piobably 
occur  shortly.  The  convention  at  the  same  time  granted  a  charter  to  a 
petitioning  body  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  second  appli- 
cation. In  the  entire  history  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  Law  Fraternity  only 
two  charter-;  have  been  granted  ujntn  tlie  lirst  application,  those  establish- 
ing chapters  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

With  the  exception  of  this  newcomer  in  the  Oreek-letter  world,  the 
fraternities  have  all  had  cha])tei  houses  this  session.  Five  of  the  fraterni- 
ties now  own  their  own  houses,  two  of  wliiili  have  been  actiuired  during 
this  sessiiiii.  Dmin;,'  the  I'all  1  ri  in  llie  I'.cta  Theta  Pi's  occupied  a  rented 
house  on  San  Antonio  Street  while  waiting  for  their  own  house  on  Uni- 
ver-iity  Avenue  to  be  linislied.  Tlii-y  aie  now  domiciled  in  their  new  home. 
It  is  located  in  a  very  attractive  neighborhood,  near  the  Presbyterian 
Tlavdogical  Seminary  and  the  new  Kpiseojial  I'arish  House.  The  new 
elia|)ter  house  is  a  handsome  buibliiig  of  brick  veneer,  and  jtresents  a  very 
pleasing  a[)pearance  both  outside  and  inside.  The  Signni  Nu's  at  tlie  In-gin- 
ning  of  the  year  occupied  a  rented  housi  on  the  Speedway.  Tliis  wn!< 
binned  down  early  in  the  fall,  ami  slmrlly  afterwards  the  fraternity  pur- 
eha.sed  a  house  on  University  Avenue  just  north  of  the  campus.  Tiiis  i>< 
the  house  that  for  several  years  past  has  been  occujiied  successively  by  the 
Kapjia  Alpha's   and    Meta    Theta    Pi's. 

There  ha\e  been  iiiiiih mu-^  (•liMii;.'e^  cif  residence  among  the  fraternities 
that  do  not  own  their  own  houses.  In  NovemU'r  the  Alpha  Tan  Omega's 
moved    into   a    house   on    the    cnnier    uf    Xiieees    and   Twenty  fourth    Streets 
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which  liad  been  remodeled  for  their  use  from  tlie  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  tlie  University  Methodist  Church.  This  very  attractive  chapter 
house  was  the  scene  of  a  pleasant  evening  reception  given  by  the  fraternity 
to  its  friends  just  before  Thanksgiving.  The  Delta  Chi's  have  the  house 
on  West  Twenty-second  Street  tliat  the  Kappa  Alpha's  had  last  j^ear. 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  witli  its  pet  bear,  lives  on  Twenty-fourth  Street  near  the 
A.  T.  O.'s,  the  Sigma  Chi's,  and  the  S.  A.  E.'s.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  a  house 
in   this  same   neighborhood   this   year. 

Aside  from  the  A.  T.  O.  reception  and  a  few  small  affairs  given  early 
in  the  season,  the  fraternities  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  enter- 
taining this  session.  T.   S.  H. 


This  fall  witnessed  a  rushing  season  not  quite  so  strenuous  as  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it,  yet  sufficiently  active  for  those  most  concerned. 

As  a  result  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  feasted  nine  new  mem- 
Sororities  ''^'"''    ^^  '^^^'   initiatory  banquet,   Kajipa  Kappa  Gamma 

seven,  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  seven.  Besides  her  initiates 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha  had  one  transfer  to  add  to  her  list.  Pi  Beta  Plii  initiated 
eight,  but  postponed  its  banquet  until  the  Winter  Term,  wIhmi  a  reunion 
of  Texas  Alpha  Chapter  will  take  place. 

This  year  Alpha  Delta  Phi  is  occupying  a  new  home  at  .'UO  West  26th 
Street,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  is  also  enjoying  a  new  home  at  2403  Whitis  Ave. 
They  have  newly  furnished  it,  and  it  is  very  attractive,  indeed.  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  has  the  house  it  had  last  year,  but  it  has  been  much  en- 
larged. Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  retain  their  old  addresses. 
Both  have  started  house  funds  which,  though  at  present  discouragingly 
small,  show  hopeful  signs  of  increasing.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  and  Pi  Beta  Phi  entertained  their  members  informally 
with  Christmas  trees  soon  after  the  holidays.  It  was  discovered  that 
Santa  Claus  is,  indeed,  a  diplomat,  since  at  each  celebration  he  wore  the 
badge  of  the  fraternity  he  was  visiting.  The  custom  of  keeping  open  house 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month  pro\ed  so  ])o])uhir  last  year  that  at 
its  first  meeting  Pan-Hellenic  voted  to  continue  it  unchanged,  and  its  in- 
creasing popularity  has  well  approved  the  decision.  D.  N. 


Thongli   the    Fall   Term   is  supposed  to  be  the  one   least  important    in   a 
social  way,  there  have  been  not  a  few  things  this  year  to  make  it  pleas- 
antly remembered.      In   accordance  with    the    ruling  of 
Social    Life    During  Pan-Hellenic   tlicic   wen-   no   rushing  parties   this  year. 

the  Fall  Term        xt         ii    i         ii  i-  •    j.  c  i- 

Nevertheless    tlie    rnslimg    spirit  was   for   a    time    very 

j)reva]eiit,    and    almost    all    the    fraternities    and    sororities    honored    their 

initiates   with  banqnets.     The  University  German   (  lub   at  once  began   its 

semi-monthly  dances  at  Eighth   Street    Hall,  and   lias  proved  more  popular 

than   ever.      The   Thanksgiving    German    at    the    Driskill    made    a    glorious 
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cliniiix  to  till'  st'iifs,  ami  rt-xiis's  dcfciit  earlier  in  the  day  did  imt  seem  in 
till'  least  to  iliill  tlic  joy  of  tlie  darieers.  The  ^luiid  march  w.is  Ie<l  l»y  the 
I'resideiit,  Will  riioiiipsoii,  and  Miss  Howard  Koiit<',  of  Dallas.  Another 
event  of  Thanksgiving  week  was  the  reception  and  dance  of  the  Kngiiu-ors. 
The  Laws  chose  a  Thanksgiving;  l»an<|iiot  as  their  form  of  entertainiiH'nt 
for  the  visiting  alumni.  Ti  Alpha  Tau  held  a  reunion  of  her  Texas  mem- 
bers during  rushing  season  that  from  its  success  .seems  a  good  precedeiit  for 
her  sister  sororities.  Sigma  (hi  also  celebrated  its  founding  with  a  re- 
union, which  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  fall  initiation  and  banquet. 
Though  there  were  no  formal  dances  except  the  Thanksgiving  TJerman, 
many  informal  ones  were  given  by  the  fraternities,  and  A.  T.  O.  enter- 
tained with  a  vry  tdaborate  reception  which  gave  them  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  attractive  new  house.  Another  enjoyable  reception 
was  that  of  the  Anglers  given  at  tli.'  rjovernoi's  Mansion.  The  wedding 
of  Ireland  Graves,  I'lii  Delta  Tlieta,  and  Miss  Mary  Stedman,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  two  very  popular  alumni,  was  another  event  of  much  in- 
terest and  occasioned  many  pretty  pre-nuptial  afTairs. 

As  is  always  the  case  during  the  Fall  Term,  the  football  games  were  of 
almost  as  much  importance  in  social  life  as  in  athletics.  Besides  the  A. 
and  M.  game  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  Texas  played  on  Clark  Field,  T.  C.  U., 
Oklahoma.  Trinity,  and  Georgetown.  Among  the  football  dinners  given 
Thanksgiving  that  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  was  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
because  of  the  large  number  of  alumni  present.  D.  N. 


Our  sliidfiit  jiublications  covei-  such  a  wiiic  Held,  aiul  are  so  diversitied  in 
their  interests  that  they  not  only  otlVr  opportunities  for  the  training  and 
encouragement  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  literary  life. 
Student  PublJca-  \,^^^  tliey  also  arouse  college  spirit  and  a  genial  friend- 
ship aiming  the  stiitii-iits  liy  bringing  them  in  closer 
contact  with  one  another. 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  learn  anything  in  the  fall  regarding  the  an- 
nual issue  of  the  Cactus,  because  it  does  not  come  out  till  the  late 
sj)ring.  and  the  editors  maintain  a  mysterious  silence  concerning  it. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  list  of  the  editors,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: E.  A.  Harris,  Editor-in-Chief;  Robert  Iv.  Teiin,  Assistant  Editor- 
in-Chief;  C.  C.  Truitt,  Business  Manager.  The  Athletic  Associates  are 
\V.  B.  Ruggles,  J.  D.  Willis,  Grace  Long,  Lucile  ColTman,  H.  J.  L.  Stark. 
The  Art  Associates  are  G.  H.  Froel)el,  Wanda  Orynski,  Jane  WoodrufT. 
Georgia  Mavorick.  The  Literary  Associates  are  Hilton  K.  Greer.  S.  P. 
English,   Anna   Dickson   Roe,    Elmer  T.    Yates,   and   Christin*'   Seliott. 

Though  it  seems  to  Ik-  the  fa-^hion  to  berate  the  Magazine,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  when  it  is  weighed  in  the  balance  with  other  college  magazines 
it  is  seldom  found  wanting.  U  is  well  editeil  this  year.  ftn<l  though 
there  is  mitliing  radically  new  either  in  the  matter  or  arrangement  of  its 
contents,  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  is  decidedly  better  than  that  of  last 
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year's  issues.  For  amateur  writers  tlie  A'erse  and  prose  liavo  been  good, 
and  there  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  interesting  contributions 
from  the  alumni.  The  llavcrfordiaii  recently  paid  one  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine the  compliment  of  l)eing  the  best  in  the  country  for  that  month. 

The  editors  this  year  have  established  the  precedent  of  allowing  the 
members  of  the  girls'  literary  societies  to  contribute  in  tlie  name  of  their 
society.  The  young  lady  who  publishes  the  most  acceptable  material  is 
elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Literary  Society  Number."  This  plan  stim- 
ulates interest  and  friendly  rivalry,  and  has  been  successful  thus  far. 

The  Magazine  board  is  as  follows:  Frank  Feuille,  Editor-in-Chief; 
Ramona  Bookwalter,  Associate  Editor-in-Chief ;  Mary  Mobley,  Exchange 
Editor;  Associate  Editors:  Bess  Harris,  T.  W.  Streeter,  Francis  Walker, 
Georgia  Wilson,  Reba  Masterson,  M.  J.  Breuer,  Lynn  Wooten,  J.  S.  Arm- 
stiong.     Business  Manager,  E.  R.  Stieler. 

The  Texan  this  year  is  al)()ut  as  usiuil  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned; 
but  typographical  errors  are  j)eriiaps  more  abiuidant  than  usual.  The 
staff  is  composed  as  follows:  ^lark  Mc(iee,  Editor-in-Chief;  Herbert 
Rather,  Assistant  Editor-in-Cliief :  Robert  Hardwicke,  Athletic  Editor: 
Lingo  Platter,  Assistant  Athletic  Editor;  Jane  Woodruff,  University 
Editress;  Mark  Hannah,  Manager;  ('.  S.  Perkins,  Assistant  Business  Man- 
ager. The  associates  are  Louise  Johnson,  Louise  Lawrence,  (Jrace  Long, 
W.  C.  Blalock,  George  Hill,  Jr.,  Grace  Byrne,  Harwood  Stacy,  T.  B.  Reece, 
Amos  I'eters,  Lloyd  Lockridge,  and  Mary  Batts. 

All  serious  publications  and  no  amusing  ones  make  a  dull  university, 
thought  some  of  the  students  last  year,  so  the  Coyote,  a  humorous  monthly 
jiublication,  on  the  ordei-  of  J^tdge  and  JAfe,  was  started,  and  is  being  con- 
tinued successfully  this  year.  Some  of  tiie  grinds  lack  sparkle  and  origi- 
nality and  would  have  been  better  left  unprinted,  but  most  of  them,  espe- 
ciallv  those  tliat  are  local  in  nature,  are  amusing.  A.  G. 


ATHLETICS 


The    football   games   of   the   season    of    190!)    resulted   as   foilo\\s: 
October  9— Texas,  12;  S.  W.  LT.,  0;  at  Austin. 

October     16— Texas,     11;     Haskell     Indians.     12;     at 
Football  Dallas. 

October  23 — Texas,   18;   Trinity,  0:   at  Austin. 
October  30— Texas,  24;   T.  C.  U.,  0;   at  Austin. 
November  8 — Texas,  0;   A.  and  M.,  23;   at  Houston. 
November  13 — Texas,  10;  Tulane,  10;  at  New  Orleans. 
November  19 — Texas,   30:   Oklalionia.  0;   at   Austin. 
November  25 — Texas,  0;   A.  and  ^L,  .1;   at  Austin. 

The  total   income  for  the  season  was  $13,204.23,  and  the   total   expenses 
.$10,717.32. 

T's  were  awarded  in  football  to  J.  K.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Barclay,  D.  C.  Bland, 
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C.  \V.  Bailey,  I?.  II.  Dy.-r  (Captain),  I..  II.  iVidhakc,  M.  B.  .Tom-s,  A.  L. 
Kirkjiatiick.  K.  Kralil  ( Miinagcr) ,  II.  I/'<.iiar<l,  <).  Ix'diiard,  M.  L.  .Ma.ssin- 
^'iil,  n.  Mnoio,  .Jr..  .F.  T.  r»-rs.>ii.-(.  M.  A.  Kamsd.-ll,  L.  Sjxx.nt.x,  K.  11.  Slieler, 
(  .  I  .  Tniitt,  \V.  v.  WaikiT. 

.Mr.    Kirkpatrick   lias  bt^en  elected  (aijtain  of   tlie   1910  team. 

Dr.  DraptT  lias  been  universally  solicited  to  coach  the  team  again  ne.xt 
season.  Imt  lu"  has  not  vft  liccii  al>If  to  ifacli  a  dci-ision  in  the  matter. 


Tilt'    men's    gj-mnasium    has    recently    been    imi)rov("d.    re-arrangiMl,    and 
cleaned,   so   that   it   is   now   more   convenient   and   much   more   inviting   to 
those  wlio  frequent   it.     Among  the  improvements   may 
^"'t'he  G^Sa^  *""     be    mention<-d    a    spring   on    the    front    door    to   keep    it 
slum  closed   during  the   day  and   a  new   lock   to  make   it  se- 

cure at  night.  New  doors  have  been  provided  for  the  entrances  into  the 
team  room,  tiie  handball  room,  and  the  locker  room.  All  the  windows  in 
the  department  have  been  overhauled  and  supplied  with  new  weights,  new 
ropes,  new  glass,  and  new  paint  wherever  necessary  to  make  them  service- 
able. Many  of  the  lockers  have  iicen  repaired  with  new  wire  screen, 
hinges,  lock,  etc.  New  looking-glas.ses  also  have  been  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  those  using  tlie  gymnasium.  The  german-horses  have  been 
put  into  shape,  the  tumbling  mats  have  been  recovered,  and  the  chest 
weights  have  been   overhauled. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  improvements  made  is  a  wire  partition  down 
the  center  of  what  is  called  the  gymnasium  room  which  separates  the  floor 
space  used  for  the  lockers  from  that  used  for  the  class  exercl.ses.  This 
partition  will  prevent  walking  in  street  costume  over  the  gj'mnasium  floor 
space  which  makes  it  dusty  and  dirty,  and  an  unfit  place  for  conducting 
cla.ss  work.  ^lany  students  this  year  have  been  ill  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
sanitary condition  of  this  place. 

Another  improvement  which  was  imperative  wa-s  a  new  ceiling  for  the 
handball  room.  This  room  was  unhealthy  and  practically  useless.  It  has 
been  put  in  condition  with  a  newly-painted  and  enlarged  court  for  the 
handball  association.  Provision  has  also  been  made  to  take  care  of  the 
professors  and  tlieir  wives  and  friends,  shoiild  thev  care  t^i  attend  the 
handball   tournament  arranged  to  be  lieid  in   February. 

Heretofore  there  lias  l.ecii  no  place  |)rovided  for  storing  articles  found 
in  the  locker  rooms,  or  that  i«  huig  to  the  Atliletie  Council  or  the  I'niver 
sity  even.  Tiiese  goods,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  value, 
have  been  allowed  to  be  thrown  about  from  pillar  to  pf>st  \nitii  tinally  lost, 
strayed,  or  stol'-n.  In  order  to  stoj)  this  linaiieial  drain  and  provide  a 
satisfactory  Hyst«"m  for  taking  care  of  these  goods,  a  storeroom  has  l>een 
provided  with  adetpiate  shelves  and  drawers  so  that  hereafter  an  account- 
ing may  i>e  had  r.f  everything  in  the  department.  The  cash  value  of  this 
change  will  likely  be  seen  in  the  expen.se  nccoimt  rendered  by  the  team 
managers  at  the  end  of  the  y.-ar.     Many  other  little  things  have  lieen  done 
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for  the  convenience  of  the  department.  Tlic  lockers  have  been  rearranged, 
cleaned  out,  disinfected,  and  reassigned  so  that  all  men  engaged  in  similar 
sports  may  hereafter  have  lockers  in  the  same  section.  In  the  team  room 
next  to  the  bath  room  the  forty-eight  large  lockers  taking  up  three  sec- 
tions have  been  assigned  to  baseball  and  football ;  the  fourth  section  of 
twenty  lockers  goes  to  the  basketball  team;  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of 
forty  lockers  to  the  track  team ;  the  seventh  and  eight  sections  of  forty 
lockers  to  the  tennis  association.  The  gymnasium  team  and  upper-classmen 
are  taken  care  of  in  a  separate  department  of  the  main  locker  room,  where 
we  have  provision  for  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  Freshmen.  Tlie  whole 
department  has  lieen  relighted,  and  a  long-needed  bulletin  board  has  been 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  various  sjiorts  carried  on  in  the  Uni- 
versitv.  F.  L. 


TEX.AS   STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Record,  the  Historical  Association  has 
published  two  numbers  of  its  Quarterly,  the  April  number,  which  was  de- 
layed in  publication,  and  the  July  number.  The  valuable  article  by  Dr. 
Alex.  Dienst,  on  "The  Navy  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  which  began  in 
the  Quarterly  for  January,  is  continued  in  the  April  and  July  numbers, 
and  is  to  bo  concluded  in  the  October  number.  The  second  installment, 
appearing  in  the  April  Quarterly,  continues  the  history  of  the  Texas  navy 
down  to  1837,  when  the  little  fleet  that  then  composed  it  was  broken  up, 
through  the  sale  of  some  of  the  vessels  and  the  capture  of  others  by  the 
Mexicans.  In  the  third  installment  Dr.  Dienst  takes  up  the  history  of  the 
"Second  Navy  of  Texas,"  the  vessels  for  which  were  purchased  in  1838,  and 
the  adventures  of  the  little  fleet  until  1841.  This  covers  the  period  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance  between  Texas  and  the  State  of  Yucatan,  then 
trying  to   secure   its   independence  of  the  IMexican  government. 

In  the  April  Quarterly  Mr.  C.  T.  Neu  has  an  article  on  "The  Case  of  the 
Brig  Pocket."  The  Pocket  was  an  American  merchant  vessel  that  was 
taken  as  a  prize  in  1836  by  the  Texas  schooner  Invincihle  wliile  trying  to 
convey  a  cargo  of  contraband  goods  into  the  Mexican  port  of  Matamoras. 
The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  lively  diplomatic  affair  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States  tliat  was  settled  in  1838  by  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two 
governments  under  which  Texas  paid  some  eleven  thousand  dollars.  In 
"The  Reminiscences  of  Jno.  Duff  BrowTi"  are  preserved  the  recollections  of 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  times  of  the  Texas  Revolution.  Under  "Book 
Reviews  and  Notices"  several  recent  publications  on  Southern  and  South- 
western history  are  noticed. 

The  July  Quarterly,  in  addition  to  the  third  install nieiit  of  Dr.  Dienst's 
article,  contains  much  valuable  historical  material  in  the  shape  of  "J.  C. 
Clopper's  Journal  and  Book  of  Memoranda  for  1828."  Cloppcr  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati  who  as  a  voung  man  visited  Ti:>xas  with  hi^  fatlier  in 
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1827  and  1S28.  He  traversed  a  lar^jc  part  of  the  pniviiiee  uf  Texan,  bo  far 
as  it  was  st'ttl<'d  then,  and  ncordeil  Uia  oh.servatiunH  in  a  very  helpful 
form.  Tile  journal  is  i.ow  in  the  possession  of  a  granilsoii  of  the  author, 
Mr.  E.  C".  C'lop|>er,  of  Cincinnati.  Under  "Notes  and  Fra;,'ment8"'  Mrs. 
Adele  B.  Looscan  contributes  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Stedman 
Cox.  and  Mr.  E.  \V.  Winkler  writes  of  the  new  Texas  Library  and  His- 
torical Commission  and  of  the  collection  f>f  J.aniar  l'a|)ers.  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  State. 

The  Association  is  in  a  flourishin{(  condition,  havinji;  added  .some  thirty 
new  members  to  its  rolls  at  the  last  annual  nieetinjr,  held  on  March  2,  190!). 
But  it  is  still  in  the  attitude  of  apologizinf.^  for  the  tardiness  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Quarterly  (though  its  offenses  really  have  not  been  unpar- 
donably  serious)   and  of  making  many  promises  of  reform  for  the  future. 

J.  L.  W. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 

On  Friday  eveniii;^.  April  1(5,  1900,  Dr.  Frederic  DeForest  Heald,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on 
the  Structure  and  Relationship  of  the  Devil's  Cipar  (Uniuhi  geaster, 
Peck),"  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  .Mr.  Frederick  A.  Wolf. 

The  plant  described  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  Sac-fungi  or  Ascomy- 
cetes.  A  brief  treatment  of  this  group  was  given  by  means  of  colored  lan- 
tern slides,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
"Devil's  Cigar,"  a  fungus  of  very  peculiar  interest,  known  only  from  Aus- 
tin and  tlie  adjacent  territory.  The  fungus  in  question  was  first  collected 
at  Austin  in  1893  by  the  late  Dr.  Lucian  M.  Underwood,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  Peck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  it  was 
namd  Uruula  qeastcr.  More  recently  this  fungus  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  new  genus,  Chorioactis,  by  Miss  Kupfor,  of  Cohnnbia  University.  The 
authors  of  the  paper  showed  by  their  detailed  study  that  Miss  Kupfer's 
establishment  of  a  new  genus  was  based  upon  an  erroneous  observation,  and 
consequently  the  original   name,   UrnuUi   gianter,  should  be   retained. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  il.  H.  Newman,  Professor  of  Zoology,  discussed 
"The  Proce.s8  of  Heredity  as  Exhibited  in  Fish  Hybrids." 

The  individual  is  conceived  of  as  an  ontogeny,  a  series  of  developmental 
stages  running  from  the  oosperm  to  the  adult  ccmdition.  The  offspring 
resembles  the  parent  in  its  ontogeny,  i.  e..  stage  by  stage.  In  biparental 
inheritance  we  have  a  condition  of  (hu\l  ontogenies,  working  out  their 
destinies  in  more  or  less  harmony.  In  fish  hybrids  it  is  found  that  the 
ontogeny  at  one  period  is  more  like  that  of  one  parent  species,  at  another 
like  the  other  parent  species.  There  is  a  rhythmic  process  of  development, 
from  lieginning  to  end  of  individual  existenc<',  tlie  rhythm  being  at  one 
time  that  of  the  paternal  an<l  at  another  that  of  the  maternal  type.  It  is 
therefore  not  suflicient  to  study  the  end  stages  of  development  if  we  wish 
to  gain  an  aj)i)roximately  eoni|dete  knowledge  of  heredity. 
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On  A])ril  30  Dr.  Heald  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "Symptoms  of  Disease 
in  Plants,"  illustrated  by  many  colored  lantern  slides  showing  the  true 
appearance  of  plants  or  plant  organs  in  the  diseased  condition.  Attention 
was  especially  oiven  to  the  diseases  of  plants  caused  by  fungus  parasites 
or  bacteria.  The  main  symj)toms  illustrated  were  discolorations  or  change 
of  color  from  tlie  normal,  such  as  general  pallor,  or  the  occurrence  of  defi- 
nite variously  colored  spots  on  the  stems,  fruits,  or  leaves;  the  perforation 
of  leaves  giving  rise  to  the  shot-hole  effect;  the  "dropping  dead"  of 
seedlings  known  as  "damping  off";  reduction  in  size  of  parts  or  organs, 
or  atrophy;  increase  in  size  of  parts  or  organs,  hypertrophy;  replacement 
of  organs  by  new  structures;  destruction  of  organs;  the  formation  of 
various  malformations,  or  excrescences,  such  as  galls,  tumors,  cankers, 
witches'  brooms,  and  rosettes;  and  the  rotting  of  plant  organs,  the  "gan- 
grene" of  plant  tissue,  tliis  including  root-rots,  stem-  or  trunk-rots,  bud- 
rots,  and  fruit-rots. 

The  extensive  losses  cau.sed  by  many  of  the  fungus  parasites  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  lecture  served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  familiarity 
with  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  order  that  control  and  preventive  meas- 
ures may  be  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  28  Dr.  Sylvester  Primer,  of  the  School  of  Ger- 
manic Languages,  lectured  upon  "The  Influence  of  Science  on  German 
Literature." 

A  formal  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  Monday,  June  7,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  counting  the  ballots  and  announcing  the  result  of  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  year   1909-1910,  which  was  as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  James  W.  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  Austin ;  Vice-PresMent,  Dr. 
Jas.  R.  Bailey,  Austin;  Treasurer,  Professor  Edwin  C.  H.  Bantef,  Austin; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Simonds,  Austin:  Librarian,  Mr.  P.  L.  Windsor, 
Austin;  Members  of  the  Council:  Dr.  Homer  B.  Hill,  Austin;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.   Mather,  Austin;    Dr.  H.   H.  Newman.   Austin. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  for  the  year  1909-1910.  held  October  2S, 
1909,  the  Annual  Address  by  the  President,  entitled  "Critical  Remarks  (m 
Ehrlich's  Side-chain  Theory  of  Immunity,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  ^McLaughlin,  Sr., 
was  read  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  December  22,  Dr.  William  Seneca  Sut- 
ton, Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education,  was  elected  President  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  Sr.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  James  R.  Bailey  as  Vice-President  having  been  accepted.  Pro- 
fessor O.  M.  Ball,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  At  this  meeting  the  resignation  of  j\Ir.  P. 
L.  Windsor,  Libraiian,  was  also  accepted,  and  ]\Ir.  N.  L.  Goodrich,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Universitv,  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  F.  W.  S. 


*Dr.   McLaughlin   was  imable    to   attend   this   meeting  owing   to   serious 
illness  which  terminated   in  hi-^  death.  Xoveniber    1.3. 
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ALUMXI  NOTES 

I  The  oilitors  of  liii:  ItKtoKii  tlt'siif  t<>  print  all  itt-iiH  of  interest  con- 
rorninjr  tlic  aluiniii  am!  ex-studenta.  .Marrinf;os,  births,  deatlis,  business 
promotions  and  chaiifjes,  political  lionors,  etc.,  constitute  sueli  items.  The 
editors  will  bo  sinccroly  frratcfiil  to  you  for  nf\v>  of  yours<>If  or  other 
alumni  that  you  know,] 

1890 

J.  11.  Arnidd,  LL.  I?.,  is  .jiulge  of  the  Fifty-second  District  Court,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Gatesville. 

1892 

Jesse  \\  .  Ma\w»dl,  I.L.  I'..,  married  Miss  Alice  Humphrey,  of  Conroe,  on 
December  30.  li)0!(.     They  are  at  home  in  Austin. 

1894 

In  August,  1909,  J.  E.  Pearce,  B.  Lit.,  married  Miss  Belinda  Doppel- 
mayer,  B.  Lit.  ('94),  at  ^larshall.  Tlit-y  are  at  home  in  Austin,  2507 
Wichita  Street. 

At  the  June,  190!),  meeting  of  the  Regents  E.  P.  Schocli,  C.  E.,  was  pro- 
moted from  Adjunct  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1895, 

Donald  Cameron,  B.  A.,  has  resigned  the  position  of  Preceptor  in  Greek 
at   Princeton  to  become  Professor  of  Greek  at  Boston  L'niversity. 

Ulysses  S.  Ellingson,  C.  E.,  died  in  Austin,  November  12,  1909. 

On  December  1,  1909,  Mon  is  Shcjipard.  1'..  .\.,  niajiicd  Miss  Lucile 
Ferguson,  at  Texarkana. 

189G 

Fritz  Reichniann,  C.  E.,  is  Supcriiitiiidcnt  of  Weights  and  Measures  for 
the  State  of  New   York. 

1S97 

On  October  18,  1909,  H.  C.  Howard.  B.  A.,  married  .Mis>  litile  (Jrahani. 
at  Kodoli,  Kolhapur.  India.  Mr.  Howard  is  a  missionary  to  India  from 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  of  Austin. 

F.  T.  West,  B.  A.,  is  a  candidate  for  tlic  olTicc  of  justice  of  the  \vn\ce 
of  the  Waco  precinct. 

1898 

Profes.sor  John  A.  Loniax,  1!.  .A.,  read  a  pajier  In-forc  tlic  Moilcrn  Lan- 
guage Association  at  its  Christmas  meeting  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  entitletl 
"Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Ballads  of  the  Mexican  Uordcr,"  lie  lias  Iteen 
engaged  for  several  years  in  ccijiccting  cowboy  songs,  and  tiic   English   De- 
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partment  of  Harvard  University,  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  of  his  singular  fitness  for  it,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in  it,  has 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  1910-1'Jll  a  traveling  fellowship.  A  volume  of 
his  ballads  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  will  be  brought  out 
in  a  holiday  edition  next  fall. 

1899 

H.  D.  Ardrey,  B.  Lit.,  is  president  of  the  Traders'  State  Bank,  of  Dallas. 

G.  P.  Geissler,  B.  A.,  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  Manila,  P.  I.  He  is 
translator  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  at  Manila. 

J.  L.  Jacobs,  B.   S.,  is  a  contracting  engineer  at  Houston. 

During  the  summer,  J.  M.  Kuehne,  B.  S.,  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion an  extended  research  by  which  conclusive  experimental  evidence 
is  given  of  the  existence  of  an  electro-static  effect  due  to  a  changing  mag- 
7ietic  field,  agreeing  quantitatively  as  well  as  (jualitatively  with  tluit  de- 
manded by  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  Maxwell.  Rowland  in  1870 
demonstrated  tlie  magnetic  effect  of  moving  electric  charges,  Eichenwald  in 
1903  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  changing  electrostatic  field.  With  the  added 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  electro-static  effect  of  a  changing  magnetic 
field,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  general,  and  fruitful  theory  of 
modern  physics  may  be  said  to  have  been  placed  on  a  firm  experimental 
basis.  The  result  of  Mr.  Kuehne's  investigations  is  soon  to  be  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  At  the  June,  1909,  meeting  of  the  Regents 
]\Ii-.  Kuehne  was  promoted  to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Bates  H.  McFarland,  B.  Lit.,  is  practicing  law  in  St.  Louis.  Hi-  office 
is  in  the  Missouri  Trust  Building. 

1900 

E.  T.  Miller,  B.  A.,  was  granted  the  degree  of. Doctor  of  Philosophy  by 
Harvard  University  in  Juno,  1909.  He  is  now  Instructor  in  Economics 
at  the   University  of  Texas. 

J.  H.  Tallichet,  LL.  B.,  is  witli  Baker,  Botts,  Parker,  and  Garwood,  in 
Houston. 

Tom  Rose,  B.  Lit.,  married  Miss  Margaret  Runge,  B.  A.,  '09,  June  15, 
1909,  at  Austin.     Their  home  is  in  Dallas. 

L.  H.  Kirk,  B.  S..  M.  D.,  '0.3,  was  recently  ai)poin<rd  health  ofiicer  of  the 
«ity  of  Austin. 

1901 

B.  B.  Barefoot,  LL.  B.,  is  county  attorney  of  Grady  county,  OklaliDMia. 
His  address  is  C'hickasha. 

J.  D.  Carmichael,  LL.  B.,  is  president  of  Iho  C'hickasha  board  of  educa- 
tion, assistant  county  attorney  of  Grady  county,  and  secretai-y  of  the 
Democratic  congressional   committee  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  L.  Crosby,  B.  A.,  late  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University 
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of  Missouri,  is  now  I'roceptor  in  <  lassies  at  Princeton,  witii  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Professor. 

\V.  \V.  Woodson,  LL.  B.,  is  vice-prcsitlcnt  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  iMurt,  and  president  of  tiie  First  Slate  ]5ank  of  tliat  place. 

S.  H.  Worrell,  B.  S.,  is  a  mining  engineer  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

1902 

H.  E.  Alexander,  LI,.  1!..  is  district  attoiTKv  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

W.  L.  Allison,  M.  D.,  is  superintendent  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Sani- 
tarium, Fort  Worth. 

II.  M.  Austin,  M.  D.,  is  surgeon  for  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  at 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

E.  R.  Campbell,  LL.  B.,  is  judge  of  the  criminal  district  court  for  Gal- 
veston and  Harris  counties.     His  home  is   in  Houston. 

Miss  Olatia  Crane,  B.  Lit.,  is  teaching  in  the  city  of  Onihuahua,  Mexico. 

C.  S.  Potts,  B.  A.,  is  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law  and  Government  in  the 
University  of  Texas. 

1903 

J.  W.  Claywell,  B.  Lit.,  is  with  the  Fry-Hodge  Drug  Company  at 
Marshall. 

C.  W.  Ramsdell,  B.  A.,  was  granted  the  J'li.  I),  degree  in  History  by 
Columbia  University  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  His  thesis,  entitled 
"Reconstruction  in  Texas,"  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Columbia 
L^niversity  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Dr.  Ramsdell  is  now 
Instructor  in   English   History    in   the  University  of  Texas. 

1004 

C.  H.  C.  Amerman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  '05,  is  practicing  law  in  Houston.  He 
was  recently  appointed  director  of  the  Southern  Pinery  Tie  and  Lumber 
Company,  of  Houston  and  Montgomery. 

H.  N.  Anderson,  a  student  in  lOOO-lOOl,  is  sui)erintendent  of  the  Teague 
schools. 

T.  .1.  Armstrong,  B.  S.,  is  a  clerk  in  the  Hurcau  of  Labor,  Wa.shington, 
D.  C. 

B.  L.  Glasscock,  B.  S,,  on  September  7,  1!)00,  married  Miss  Nannie  Tvca 
Caldwell,  B.  A.,  '07.  Mr.  Glasscock  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

R.  C.  Connor,  .M.  1)..  is  j)liyaician  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
at  Ancon,  C.  Z. 

George  L.  Cooke,  LL.  H..  is  caashicr  of  tlir  Slate  National  Bank  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

M.  1].  Curtis,  M.  I).,  is  president  of  the  State  National  Hank  of  New 
Wavcrly,  and  local  snrg«'on   at   that    jilacc   for   tlir    I.   an<l  G.  N.   Ixailroad. 
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J.  P.  Howser,  B.  S.,  is  a  student  in  tlie  Medical  Department  at  Gal- 
veston. 

C.  W.  Winkler,  B.  S.,  is  Instructor  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

J.  L.  Worley,  B.  A.,  is  Instructor  in  American  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

1905 

L.  W.  Anderson,  C.  E.,  is  assistant  engineer  for  tlie  T.  and  P.  Railroad 
at  Dallas. 

W.  T>.  Baugli,  M.  D.,  is  city  and  comity  health  officer  of  Lubbock. 

1\.  C.  Chambers,  LL.  B.,  is  assistant  county  attorney  of  Jones  county. 
His  address  is  Anson. 

W.  L.  Cook  on  August  ](!.  1  !>()!•.  was  married  to  Miss  Ellyott  at  Austin. 
He  is  practicing  law  in  Houston. 

Edgar  H.  Lancaster,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  'ft!),  was  married  on  December  2,  190!). 
to  Miss  Lei  Waggener,  B.  A.,  '06.     He  is   practicing  medicine  in  Houston. 

W.  J.  Powell,  C.  E.,  is  witli  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  Sweetwater. 

On  October  27,  1909,  Miss  Mary  Willis  Stedman  was  married  to  Ireland 
Graves,  LL.  B.,  '08.  Their  home  is  in  Austin,  wliere  ^Ir.  Graves  is  prac- 
ticing law. 

1906 

J.  P.  Alvey,  C.  E.,  is  assistant  engineer  in  the  Hydro-Electric  Depart- 
ment of  the  Arnold  Companj',  181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

A.  R.  Arledge  of  the  civil  engineering  class  of  '06  is  building  inspector 
for  the  Santa  Ee  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Temple. 

G.  L.  Avriett,  of  the  law  class  of  '06.  is  district  clerk  of  Milam  county. 
His  office   is  in  Cameron. 

L.  W.  Baskett,  ex-'06,  is  resident  physician  in  the  State  Psychopathic 
Hospital   of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

R.   R.   Foster,  M.  E.,  is  engineer  for  Federico  Wulff.  Torreon,  Mexico. 

L.  W.  Parrish,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  '09,  is  practicing,  law  at  Henrietta.  His 
firm  is  Wantland  &  Parri.sh. 

Miss  Laura  Saul,  B.  A.,  was  married  on  September  8,  1909,  to  ^Mr. 
Porter  Travis,  of  Terrell. 

On  December  2  Miss  Lei  Waggener,  B.  A.,  was  married  to  Dr.  E.  H. 
Lancaster,  B.  A.,  '05. 

1907 

E.  Gee  Abbott,  LL.  B.,  is  a  captain  in  the  coast  artillery,  stationed  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

F.  T.  Arnold,  LL.  B.,  is  county  attorney  of  Young  county.  His  address 
is  Graham. 

F.  E.  Aycock,  ]\I.  D.,  is  located  at  Rosebud. 

J.  T.  Banks,  LL.  B.,  is  county  attorney  of  Mason  county.  His  address 
is  Mason. 
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Oil  S<'|it<'iMlMT  7,  llMi'.l,  Mi.-,-.  NiiMiiii'  \a-.\  (aldsvcll,  15.  A.,  was  niarrifil 
ti>  H.  L.  ClaxstiH'k.  H.  S.,  '04.      Tlicir  Immc  is  IJcldit.  Wiscoii.Hiii. 

.1     1).  (  nliii,   n.  A.,  i>  >tii(l\in{j  niediciiic  at  .loliii-   licipkins  I'niversity. 

\\ .  II.  lliiiiiilloM,  M.  .\.,  is  Instruct")!-  In  .Media-val  History  in  the  L'ni- 
M'r>ity  of   IV.xas. 

.Miss  .May  .larvis.  15.  A.,  is  doinj'  graduato  work  in  Zt)ology  al  Hryn 
Mawr  College. 

Kenneth  ('.   .Miller,   LI..    I'...  was  married  dnring  the  Chri.stnias  holidays. 

Otto  Taul),  1,L.  15.,  who  ht'jran  the  practice  of  law  in  Houston  a.ssociated 
with  Professor  Sanuiel  I'ctcrsiui.  formerly  of  the  University,  has  formed 
a  new  jjartnership  with  .Mr.  Henry  .1.  Dannenhaum,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dannenhaum  and  Tauh.  The  firm  olfices  are  in  tiie  First  National  Bank 
Ruildinj,'. 

Dick  Wall.   15.  A.,  is  a  studi'iit   in  the  Medical   Department  at  Galve.ston. 

lOOS 

E.  t".  Arnold  of  the  mining  engineering  class  is  with  the  Inde  Gold 
Mining  (  (im]iaiiy.  Inde,  Durango. 

W.  S.  Bailey,  LL.  B.,  is  counsel  for  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of 
Hou.ston.     His  office  is  in  the  Scnnlan  Building. 

On  June  II,  liK)!),  W.  D.  Caldwell,  I.L.  B.,  married  Miss  Nelwyu  Petty, 
e.\-'10,  of  Dallas. 

G.  G.  Chance,  C.  E..  is  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Walls. 
Ivouisiana. 

C  harles  CJemeiils,   LL.  B.,  is  county  attorney  of  Hale  county. 

M.  L.  Daniels,  LL.  B.,  is  city  attorney  of  Cleburne. 

Miss  Kitty  Devine,  ex- '08,  is  assistant  in  the  Carnegie  Library  at  San 
Antonio. 

H'eland  Graves,  LL.  I'.,  was  mairied  on  Dctolx-r  27  to  Miss  Mary  W. 
Stedman,  B.  A.,  '05. 

Miss  Mary  Hans,  e.\-'08.  was  married  on  November  24  to  II.  W.  King. 

W  .  F.  Krahl,  Jr.,  ex-'OS,  was  married  on  Christmas  uioniin^  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Sarah  Howell.  15.  A.,  '08,  in  EI  Paso. 

.Miss  Claii'  Leverton,  e.x-'08,  was  manieil  on  .VovemlH-r  24.  100!).  to 
-Mr.   .Miller   llarwood.  ex-'OB,  at  Houston. 

|{.  L.  Ilamsdell,  C.  E.,  is  a  student  in  the  Medical  Department  at  (iai- 
vest on. 

On  December  1,  I'.IOK,  .Mi-,-,  .\nne  .Stratton,  ex-'OS,  was  married  to  .Mr. 
Robert  Gardner  .Miller. 

11.  1.  Turrentine,  B.  .\.,  \\a^  niarricl  dnrin;:  the  past  summer.  He  is 
now   principal    of   Stamford   ('oile;.'iale    Institute. 

lOiiO 

.1.  B.  .Adams,  E.  Iv,  is  fellow  in  elect  rieal  <>ngineering  in  the  Iniversity 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Miss  Burtie  Attwell,  B.  A.,  is  teaching  English  in  the  Mexia  High  School. 

Burke  Baker,  B.  A.,  is  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard. 

E.  F.  Baldwin  of  the  electrical  engineering  class  of  '09  is  with  the  Cen- 
tral Texas  Telephone  Company,  at  Teague. 

Tom  J.  Ball,  B.  A.,  '08,  LL.  B.,  '09,  is  practicing  law  at  Waxahachie. 

On  November  24,  1909,  Miss  Lorena  Brown,  .ex-'09,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Long.    They  are  at  home  at  1102  South  Main  Street,  Cleburne. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Carlson,  B.  A.,  is  teaching  History  in  the  Mexia 
High  School. 

J.  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  is  teaching  Latin  and  German  in  the  Hillsboro  High 
School. 

On  November  8,  1909,  Miss  Grace  Delmare,  B.  A.,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Groos.     Tlieir  home  is  in  Austin. 

Bob  Holliday,  LL.  B.,  is  with  Turney  &  Burges,  of  El  Paso. 

John  E.  Green,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  Dickson,  both  of  the  law  class  of 
1909,  have  formed  a  partnership  to  practice  law  in  Houston.  Their  offices 
are  in  the  Scanlan  Building. 

W.  W.  McCuUough,  E.  E.,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  dredge 
service  at  Galveston,  is  now  with  the  Telluride  Power  Company  of  Tel- 
luride,  Colorado. 

Miss  Margaret  Runge,  B.  A.,  was  married  on  .Tune  1-5,  1909,  to  ]\Ir.  Tom 
Rose,  B.   Lit.,  '00,  of  Dallas. 

Henry  Wesley  Stillwell,  B.  A.,  was  married  on  November  3,  1909,  to 
Miss  Jessie  Maude  Weatherly,  at  Lone  Oak.  They  are  at  home  at  511 
College  Street,  Waxahachie,  whore  Mr.  Stillwell  is  teaching  Latin  and 
Spanish  in  the  high  school. 

E.  M.  Watkins  of  the  electrical  engineering  class  of  '09  is  night  elec- 
trician for  the  Brush  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Galveston. 

■  E.  C.  B. 
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MAIN  UNIVERSITY  AT  AUSTIN 

COLLEGE  OP  AETS :  Courses  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bach- 
elor and  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION:  Professional  courses  for 
teachers,  leading  to  elementary  and  permanent  certificates. 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT :  Degree  courses  in  civil,  elec- 
trical and  mining  engineering. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT  (in  its  new  building):  Three-year 
course,  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  State  li- 
cense; course  leading  to  Degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL:  Regular  University  and  Normal  courses; 
seven  weeks. 

Session  of  1910  begins  June  18. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 
University  Station,  Austin. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EXTENSION:  I.  Correspondence  Di- 
vision, offering  courses  in  various  University  schools,  for  which 
registration  may  take  place  at  any  time.  II.  Public  Discus- 
sion and  Information  Division,  through  bibliographies  and  trav- 
eling libraries  supplying  information  on  current  problems.  III. 
Lecture  Division,  presenting  members  of  the  University  Faculty 
in  popular  lectures,  singly  or  in  series. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION, 

University  Station,  Austin. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  GALVESTON 

Pour-year   course   in   medicine;   two-year    course    in    pharmacy; 
three-year  course  in  nursing.     Thorough   laboratory   training. 
Exceptional  clinical  facilities  in  Jolm  Sealy  Hospital.     Univer- 
sity Hall,  a  dormitory  for  women  students  of  medicine. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  DEAN,  Medical  College, 

Galveston. 


